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For the Register and Observer. 
ENTH LECTURE. 





pR. WALKER'’S ELEV 
Dr. W. announced in the commence- 
ment, that Immortality would form the 
subject of this and the succeeding lec- 
ire. 

" Death is the greatest mystery. We do 
not mean, to die, but to be dead. i We 
speak not of physical sensations, which to 
y seem more fearful than they really 
are. Dr. William Hunter,—who had 
stood at the bedside of many a dying 
friend, and beheld the last moments of ma- 
ny of his fellow-beings,—turned to a friend 
in his last moments, and said: * Would 
that I were able, and I would write how easy 
and pleasant a thing it is to die.’ We are 
to speak now only of the state of mind a 
this interesting period, supposing the men- 
tal faculties to remain unimpaired. How 
do they feel? Does faith grow stronger 
or weaker, as the moment of dissolution 
approaches? As they advance beyond the 


nan 


which ancient mythology gave to the 
doctrine. Many believed them as true. 
Many looked on them only as symbolical 
or poetical explanations of what was true. 
Thucydides thus speaks of the Romans: 
‘Seeing death so near, they resolved to 
make the most of life while it lasted, and 
eagerly plunged into every species of profli- 
gacy.’ But this was not different from 
the effect which followed ina Christian 
country, during the existence of the plague 
in London in 1665. At this period, men 
became so familiar with the form, that they 
banished all feelings against the terrors of 
death ; and many indulged in vice and 
| profligacy, although they were conscious, 
| that death was at their door. 

We have scarcely a single well-attested 
example, among the most barbarous tribes 
which modern travellers have visited, of 
belief which excluded the idea of a future 
state. The -nost savage tribes evince a 
longing and an aspiration after immortal- 
ity. As this instinct, presentiment and 
longing is peculiar to man, all must admit 





portals of this life, we can hardly help) 


believing that some light must dawn from 
the other world. The evidence of drown- 
ing persons who have been resuscitated, 
induces the belief that the mind is intense- 
ly active at such times, attaining results 
which it cannot reach at other times. 
After all, the greatest mystery is the 
mystery of the grave. We know enough 
about dying, but whatis it to de dead? Our 
friends, with their virtue and piety, who 
have gone from this world, where are they 


now? Their mortal struggles are over, 


and we say that they are dead, but what is | 


it to be dead? In a few years, this strug- 
gle must pass over us. Weare not preach- 
ing, but merely stating a fact, which no 
skeptic can deny or doubt. Death must 


cone to all. How and where will it leave 


us? 


Dr. W. began by setting before the au- 
dience, what he intended to call the ‘ athe- 
ists hope,’ in an extract from Richter’s 
dream. 


‘I was lying once on a summer evening 
in the sunshine; and fell asleep. Me- 
thought I awoke in the churchyard. The 
downrolling wheels of the steeple-clock, 
which was striking eleven, had awoke me. 
In the emptied night-heaven I looked for 
the Sun; for I thought an eclipse was 
veiling him with the Moon. All the graves 
were open, and the iron doors of the 
charnel-house were swinging to and fro by 
invisible hands. On the walls flitted shad- 
ows which proceeded from no one, and 
other shadows stretched upward> ia tho 

ale air. In the open coflins none now 
Ls sleeping, but the children. Over the 
whole heaven hung, in large folds, a grey, 
sultry mist, which a giant shadow-like va- 
por was drawing down, nearer, closer and 
hotter. Above me | heard the distant fall 
of avalanches; under me the first step of 
a boundless earthquake. The church 
wavered up and down with two intermi- 
nable Dissonances which struggled with 
each other in it; endeavoring in vain to 
mingle in unison. At times a grey glim- 
wner hovered along the windows, and un- 
der it the lead and iron fell down molten. 
The net of the mist, and the tottering earth 
brought me into that hideous temple ; at 
the door of which, in two poison bushes, 
two glittering basilisks lay brooding. 1 
passed through unknown shadows, on 
whom ancient centuries were impressed. 
All the shadows were standing round the 
empty Altar; and in all, not the heart, but 
the breast quivered and pulsed. Above, 
on the church-dome, stood the dial-plate of 
Eternity, whereon no number appeared, 
and which was its own index; but a black 
finger pointed thereon, and the dead sought 
to see the time by it. 

Now sank from aloft a noble, high form, 
with a look of ineffaceable sorrow, down 
to the Altar, and all the dead cried out, 
‘Christ! is there noGod? He answered, 
‘There is none!’ The whole shadow of 
each then shuddered, not the breast alone; 
and one after the other, all, in this shud- 
dering, shook into pieces. 

Christ continued: ‘I went through the 





that this prepares us to expect something 
peculiar in his destiny, and intimates what 
| that peculiarity is. 

No man can believe that his nature is 
contradictory to itself; and yet it must be, 
if its hopes and aspirations are not to be 
fulfilled. One instinct of his nature 
craves knowledge, and there is knowledge ; 
‘he instinctively craves society, and there 
|is society ; one instinct craves virtue, 
|and there is virtue. What shall we say 
| then of this instinct and longing after im- 
| mortality? While all other instincts are 
provided for and have their proper objects, 
|can we believe that this, the highest and 
| dearest of all, is given to amuse or mock us 
as an unreal dream ? 

We have seen that before reason has 
been fully called into action, this presenti- 
ment of immortality is developed in the 
human mind. When man becomes a think- 
ing being, can understand and observe the 
events around him, when his hopes are all 
baffled, his confidence gone, everything 
begun, and nothing finished, and death at 
the door, then he begins to feel, that his 
whole being is an enigma of which he 
holds not the key. Few who have not 
been sometimes in this mood ; still fewer 
they who, being in this mood, have dared 
to ask the Creator, why hast thou made 
me? and what signifies the part which I 
ain to play here below ? 

If we wish to know the destiny of man, 
we must look first to his nature. The na- 
ture of every being determines its destiny. 
If all beings had the same nature, all would 
have the same destiny. We must know 
what a being is capable of becoming, and 
we shall then know its destiny. Whata 
being is capable of becoming, he is made 
to become; else why was he endowed 
with such capacities? When a being has 
become, all that it was made to become, 
and all that it is capable of becoming in 
the healthy and legitimate action of its 
powers, then he has accomplished his des- 
tiny, and not before. 











A tree grows up, comes to maturity, 
dies, decays, and exists no more forever. 
It has accomplished its destiny. So of 
animals. Take, for instance, the dog. In 
a few years, he becomes all that he is ca- 
pable of becoming, he has developed his 
whole nature. He was not made for un- 
limited progress, and if he should live a 
thousand years, ora thousand lives, he 
could know no more. He has accom- 
plished his destiny, he dies, and exists no 
more forever. 





| But is it so with man? Unlike the 
brute, he is endowed with capacities for 
| unlimited progress, and these were intend- 


| ed for unlimited progress, or else his nature 
| is contradictory to itself. In this life is 


Worlds, I mounted into the Suns, and flew | developed but part of his power; we ac- 
with the Galaxies through the wastes of| cordingly say, that the whole of man’s des- 


Heaven ; but there isnoGod' I descend- 
ed as far as Being casts its shadow, and 
looked duwn into the abyss and cried, 
‘Father, where art thou? ButI heard 
only the everlasting storm which no one 
guides, and tte gleaming Rainbow of Cre- 
ation hung withouta Sun that made it, 
over the abyss, and trickled down. And 
when I looked up to the immeasurable 
world for the Divine Eye, it glared on me 
with an empty, black, bottomless Eye-sock- 
et ; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, eating 
and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonan- 
ces; cry away the Shadows, for He is 
not!’ 

The pale grown shadows flitted away, 
as white vapor, which frost has formed, 
with the warm breath disappears; and all 
was void. O, then came, fearful for the 
heart, the dead children who had been 
awrkened in the Church yard into the 
Temple, and cast themselves before the 
high Form on the Altar, and said, ‘ Jesus, 
have we no Father?” And he answered, 
with streaming tears, ‘ We are all orphans, 
land you ; we are without a Father !’ 

Then shrieked the Dissonances still 
louder—the quivering walls of the Temple 
parted asunder, and the Temple and the 
Children sank down, and the whole Earth 
and the Sun sunk after it, and the whole 
Universe sank with its immensity before 


me.’ 

For the credit of human nature, this be- 
lief never has been and never can be the 
faith of mankind. In all pagan nations 
the belief has been prevalent in a future 
“tate of existence, when something like 
Tetributive justice will be executed. We 
have nothing now todo with the forms 


Dae : 
| tiny not being actually accomplished here, 


and as it is the unbroken law of the world 
that no being shall be annihilated until 
his whole destiny is accomplished, the 
conclusion is unavoidable, that he must 
live again. 

But it is objected to this argument, that 
when men grow old, their mentat faculties 
begin to fail. The simple answer to this 
must be, that men’s faculties begin to fail, 
because they begin to die. The question 
is not whether man is capable of unlimit- 
ed progress here, if he must sicken, grow 
old and die ; but whether he would not be, 
if he was endowed with faculties capable 
of perennial growth, health and vigor. If 
man could live forever on earth, with fac- 
ulties forever unimpaired, then could he 
fulfil his destiny here. But it is not so. 
When we see that every man can become 
wiser and better every day, adding so much 
not only to his growth, but to his power of 
growing more, and so on forever, we can- 
not avoid the conclusion, that the grave 
was made for what must come to an end. 
But has the soul come to an end, when it 
is just beginning to unfold itself, and to 
understand its capacities to go on forever ? 
If we should see a splendid palace in the 
process of erection, which was to be per- 
fect in its splendor, magnificence and con- 
venience ; if we should behold only the 
first story completed, and the scaffolding 





still about it, should we believe that the 








plan of the architect had been fully-carried 
out, and that the work must stop . there ? 
Certainly not. Yet such is human life. 
Everything is begun, nothing finished. 
Incompleteness is stamped on everything 
that he does. It is not so with any other 
being. Man alone feels and knows that 
has not completed his destiny ; man alone 
has aspirations and longings after another 
life. Can we believe that these will all be 
quenched by death? Can we believe that 
the grave will exhaust and swallow up the 
undeveloped energies of the whole race ? 

Some dissenting minds think that we 
make too much of ourselves, when we 
talk in this strain. There is a character- 
istic peculiarity in the human mind, as re- 
gards affection, intelligence, and duty. 
Animals possess the social and the paren- 
tal instinet, but only for an appointed and 
limited time. Some cherish their young 
with ardor and affection for a season, but 
as soon as they can take care of them- 
selves, the mother drives them away. The 
affections of the brute creation die with 
the occasion which calls them forth. With 
man it is otherwise. He loves what is 
infinite, he loves truth, duty, good. His 
affection for his children and friends is as 
strong in death as in life; if it perishes 
then, it comes to a violent, and not toa 
natural end. 

Let us compare the intelligence of man 
with that of the animals around him. Their 
knowledge is confined to facts, they can 
perceive what is true here and there. 
Man’s knowledge alone ascends to _princi- 
ples, he can perceive what is true every- 
where and eternally. His aspirations are 
unsatisfied here. He knows what this 
life is, and he looks upon it only as a pre- 





paration for a higher state of being, a life 
eternal. Does this mean nothing? Does | 
it lead to nothing? 

Above all, man has a conscience, which 
commands him tv do right at any sacrifice, | 
even the sacrifice of life itself. Now we 
say without hesitation, that he who is 
called to aid perfect virtue, is called to 
immortality. This unconditional law of 
duty which cannot be eradicated, unless 
the soul be inconsistent with itself, must 
awaken it to the conception of a higher 
judge, to the hope of a just distribution of 
rewards and punishments beyond the 
grave. What is it but this dread of some- 
thing after death, which stays the hand of | 
the murderer, and makes guilt forever a 
stranger to peace ? 

{ 





If so, then the argument is clear. It is no 
rhetorical flourish respecting the dignity | 
of human nature. It is this real radical | 
distinction and peculiarity of human na- 
ture, on which the natural expectation of | 
another life is built. The soul itself con- | 
tains the prophecy of its continued exist- | 
ence. It is the divinity stirring within Us, | 
that points to a hereafter, and intimates an | 
eternity to man. 


We may well pause, when we reflect | 
that between our present condition and the | 
fulfilment of our lofty hopes, stands the 
appalling spectre of death. What is| 
death? It is the dissolution of the body, | 
of the material organization, the means by 
which the me or se/f keeps up its commu- 
nication with the present world. To break 
the shock which this event is likely to, 
have upon the senses and the imagination, | 
it is common to introduce changes analo- | 
gous to death, and yet not destructive of 
being. But these analogies are not per- 
fect. Thus the caterpillar is often men- 
tioned in this connexion. But the eater- 
pillar is not properly dead, when it is 
changing into a butterfly. The animal 
lives only one life, and does not attain 
to physical maturity, until it has become a 
butterfly. Then it dies, and exists no 
more forever. 


Another analogy, of more importance is 
drawn from the amputation or destruction 
of certain limbs or organs, without the de- 
struction of the living agent. Thus we 
may lose an eye, without losing the power 
of sight. We have lost only one of the 
instruments or organs of that power, while 
the me, the self, that used the organ, re- 
mains the same as before. In like man- 
ner, a man may lose an arm ora leg. But 
the materialist turns around and says: 
‘cut off his head, and then what will be- 
come of your Me? Undoubtedly there 
are parts vital to the organization consid- 
ered as a whole, but it does not follow, 
that these vital parts constitute the power, 
which moves, controls, and uses this or- 
ganization. Take for an illustration, a 
mill turned by water-power. There are 
many unessential parts added to extend its 
operations, and render the whole more 
perfect and exact. Let these be taken 
away, and yet The mill will go. But 
break down the water-wheel and the 
whole will stop. Whatthen? The water- 
power which drove the water-wheel, does 
that stop? No. The communication only 
between the two has been cut off, and the 
work necessarily stops. Just so it is with 
the brain. Destroy the brain, and you 
have cut off the communication _be- 
tween the Me, the self, and the or- 
ganization; and the whole organization 
dies. In the case of the mill, what, rep- 
resented the me, was not the whole ma- 
chine, or the water-wheel, but the water- 





| stantial argument for immortality. 


power; and this will exist just as before, 
though the wheel stops, or tae whole mill 
be broken in pieces and scattered to the 
four winds, or mouldered into dust. 

But it is objected, that this is only an 
illustration, and the illustration is not the 
proof. This is true. Nevertheless, the 
illustration often prepares the way for the 
proof, and helps us to see more clearly 
what is to be the proof. Here we propose 
to show that this me, the self, the thinking 
and acting principle in man, is not the 
whole organization, the results of the or- 
ganization, or any part of it; but that it is 
the soul, which moves, controls and uses 
the organization. 

Let us consider first the physical part of 
the argument, which is considered the 
strong-hold of the materialists. Why do 
some men know more than others? ‘ Be- 
cause they have a better brain,’ say the 
materialists. ‘ We can also remark changes 
in the brain of the same individual ; it is 
unfolded, enlarged, and: decays, just as the 
mind is unfolded, enlarged,and decays. Let 
a fever shoot its fires through the brain, and 
the mind will be on fire; let a palsy touch 
it, and it touches the mind at the same 
time.’ All such statements can be answer- 
ed briefly and decisively. Noone doubts 
that the brain is the organ by which the 
mind manifests itself. The ‘manifestation 
depends on the state of the organ. The 
statement of the materialists is just as re- 
concilable with the theory which makes 
the brain the mere organ of the principle, 
as with that which makes it to be the prin- 
ciple itself. If this be true in both cases, 
it proves nothing with regard to the truth 





or falsity of either. All that can be said 
is, that a sympathy or correspondence ex- | 
ists between the brain and the mind whose | 
organ it is. This can never disturb our{ 


i faith in the immortality of the soul, and | 


ought not to weigh the-weight of a feather 
in this discussion. But we must not dis- 
miss the physical view of the subject, with- 
out deriving from it a positive and sub- 


This view makes it clear, that this sub- 
tle agent in man, call it what we please, 
the me, the self, or the mind, is the same. 
It is not the organization, or the result of 
the organization, but a distinct existence. 
Having a distinct existence, it must have 
existed before the organization, and inde- 
pendently of it. Because it has existed 
without the body, and exists independently 
of it, we therefore conclude that it may 
live without it again. Some will object, 
that because it may exist, does not prove 
that it will exist again. We have not yet 
established the reasonableness of this di- 
vine hope, but have only removed the 
impression that death will destroy the soul, 
this thinking, acting principle in man. 
There is a something in man independ- 
ent of his animal organization, which 
moves, controls and uses this organization; 
so that, though death dissolves this organ- 
ization, it cannot destroy, impair, or even 
touch this principle. The objection then 
is taken away. The spectre death seems 
to be but life; a welcome messenger sta- 


tioned between us and immortality. 


We now pass from the physiologcal to 
the psychological proof of the immortality 
of the soul. What do we mean, when we 
use the words, J, me, myself; when we 
say, ‘J resolve,’ ‘he has insulted me,’ ‘1 
blame myself.’ What do such words 
stand for? Do they stand for the drain 
alone? Do we mean that the drain ‘ re- 
solves,’ that the drain has * been insulted,’ 
that my drain ‘blames itself.’ Certainly 
not. Besides, we say my brain. What 
does my mean in this connection. Shall 
we believe that the personal pronoun 
stands for the whole organization? The 
common speech,—which generally holds 
the common sense,—implies something 
more, that there is within ourselves an in- 
dependent principle which controls this 
organization. J think, not because I am 
obliged to think, but because I am pleased 
to think. The organization acts not of 
itself alone, but because it is commanded 
toact. Commanded by what? By this 
something which feels and acts, which 
owns and uses the organization, and which 
must be one and the same, ina sense in 
which no mortal organization is or can be. 
We know, think, resolve, meditate, and 
we cannot do these things, without a single 
agent acting in and through them all. ‘J 
know,’ said Dr. W., «that Iam the same 
man that J was twenty years ago, although 
every particle of my material body has 
been changed. My organization is the 
same. What is there in my organization 
which is able to know that it is the same ? 
What is necessary to be explained is, not 
what makes personal identity, but what 
makes consciousness of personal identity. 
What can make me conscious of being 
the same person, but the absolute unity of 
the thinking principle ?’ 

In all organizations, mechanical or nat- 
ural, the power of the whole is made up 
of the powers of all the parts. The brain 
can be the thinking principle only on one 
of two conditions. Every particle must 
independently be capable of perfect thought, 
and then every atom would be a thinking 
principle ; or every atom must be capable 





of a portion of thought, which is alike 


impossible, because thought is one and in- 
divisible. The sentient, thinking princi- 
ple in man exists independently of his or- 
ganization. ‘Therefore death which mere- 
ly dissolves the organization, has no power 
over this principle, but to set it free. 

Perhaps some will ask, in being eager 
to prove enough, have you not proved too 
much? Have you not proved that the 
sentient and thinking principle in brutes 
is immortal ? There is this distinction 
between the brute mind and the human 
mind. The brute mind never appears to 
exist to itself even in this world. The 
brutes’ existence is wholly confined to the 
outward and sensible life. What exists 
only in the sensible life must be extermi- 
nated by death. The only conscious ex- 
istence it ever knew or can know is then 
atanend. The heman mind, unlike that 
of the brutes, can fall back on itself even 
here, and live a life of its own even here, 
with which the life of the world and sense 
has nothing to do. To destioy this life of 
the world and sense, is all that death can 
do, and this is only one part of conscious 
existence. When this life is gone, the 
soul, no longer able to live with the body, 
lives to itself. 

We have thus considered the evidences 
for the immortality of the soul, drawn from 
the nature and condition of man. Only 
let us think this life as preparatory to 
another, and we find no difficulty in ac- 
counting for the fact why God has placed 
us here. No parent thinks of completing 
the education of his children at one school, 
under the same teachers, and the same set 
of influences. He places them first in the 
primary school, and they learn what they 
can there. They pass from one school to 
another of a higher order, and so on up to 
the highest. This world is our primary 
school. We have no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing that this is the best of all possible 
worlds for this purpose. Wecan all make 
progress here, and if we are faithful, the 
Master and Judge of all spirits will call us 
up toa higher and better world; and the 
portal of that world is peatn. Over the 
soul of man, that ever-active principle 
which loves, hopes and aspires beyond this 
life, death has no power but to set it free. 
We go as far as we can go in this world, 
and then we die,—that we may go on fur- 
ther. We do not die that we may stop. 
We die that we may go on. T. G. 





PROGRESS OF PEACE IN FRANCE.—SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


The Society, in General Assembly, met 
in the great Saloon of the Palace of the 
Fine Arts, placed at its disposal by the 
Minister of the Interior. A numerous as- 
sembly, composed of ladiesand eminent per- 
sonages belonging to the two Chambers and 
the magistracy, were present at the meeting. 

At twelve oa’clock, the President, the 
Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, 
supported by the members in office, and 
by the delegates of several national and 
foreign philanthropic societies, took the 
chair, and opened the sitting by the follow- 
ing address: — 

‘The Society of Christian Morals con- 

tinues its good works. ‘The General Sec- 
retary will render you an account of them. 
The zeal of its Committee has been una- 
bated ; you will hear the report of each. 
Competition for prizes, on the highest reli- 
gious and social questions, has been open- 
ed; you will learn their happy results. 
* «Formerly some of its members, amongst 
others two of the present ministry, M. 
Guizot, and M. Duchatel, proclaimed a 
competition against national antipathies. 
A great number of our fellow-citizens had 
not long since sought an asylum in differ- 
ent countries, and recollecting this verse 
of Scripture,‘Thou shall not abhor an 
Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in 
his land ;’ they sought, therefore, by this 
competition, to efface in every mind that 
animosity between one people and another, 
which frequently leads to war, and which 
is so opposite to the religious sentiment of 
the love of our neighbor, which recognizes 
no limits either of situation or country. 
Therefore it was said at that time, that the 
Christian Morals Society had declared 
peace to the whole world. 

‘We now follow up this idea in associa- 
ting ourselves with the English and 
American Peace Societies, and in treating, 
with the generous co operation of that of 
London, the high question of the mainte- 
nance of concord amongst nations, which 
is certainly the most important ef our so- 
cial theories ; and if our desires on this 
subject are regarded as utopian, let it be 
remembered that Montesquieu, who was 
no visionary, expressed similar ideas when 
he said, that the princes of the earth, who 
form amongst themselves so many ephem- 
eral and frequently useless conventions, 
ought at length to contract a pacific, dura- 
ble alliance, which would be most favorable 
to the well-being of all nations.’ 

After this address, the Secretary, M. 
Charles Malo, gave a brief account of the 
Society’s proceedings on the subject of 

ace, and was followed by a report from 
M. Villenave, Vice-President, in reference 
to the Prize Essay for securing universal 
and permanent peace. 

‘It is to France, and the most popular 
of her kings, Henry the fourth, that be- 
longs in modern times, the first idea of a 
project of universal and permanent peace ; 
and what deserves to be remarked is, that 
England received, before any other power, 
the communication of this vast and gener- 
ous design, on which the negotiation at 
first was secretly begun. Henry sent his 
project of universal peace to Elizabeth, 
writing to her, ‘It is an enterprise more 
heavenly than human.’ 

Henry and Elizabeth were the greatest 
monarchs of their time. Elizabeth died, 
and the negotiation continued with James 


the first, her successor. In 1603, Sully 


took two voyages to England. Overtures 
were made to Sweden, to the princes of 
Germany and Italy. But Henry the 
Great, who wished for universal peace, 
fell by the hand of an assassin. Thus 
vanished the ‘ plan of the Christian repub- 
lic,’ which was the remarkable title of the 
first project of universal peace, conceived 
in France by an illustrious warrior, and 
that was to recognize that peace is a pre- 
me of the gospel. 

tis after the long calamities of war 
that the theory of universal peace oppress- 
ses and works upon the mind. It was af- 
ter an age of devastation by arms, that the 
bravestand the best of kings wished to 
establish universal peace. It was after 
another age of European trouble by the 
wars of Louis the fourteenth, that the Abbe 
de Saint Pierre published, under the wise 
ministry of Cardinal de Fleury, his famous 
‘Project of Perpetual Peace,’ (in three 
vols. 12mo.) in which he advances, that 
the plan of an Eyropean permanent Diet, 
which he proposes, had been approved, 
and even in part drawn up by the Duke of 
Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon. It was 
after the disastrous Seven Years’ War, a 
ear before the peace of 1763, that J. J. 
ousseau printed his analysis of the pro- 
ject of the Abbe de Saint Pierre. And 
lastly, it is after the wars of revolution and 
the empire, that the societies of peace have 
been formed in North America, London, 
and Geneva, and that the Christian Morals 
Society, which by its very title is a Peace 
Society, has established in its bosom a 
committee, entrusted with the same hon- 
orable object of promoting the establish- 
ment of permanent peace, founded on a 
holy appreciation of the precepts of heay- 
en, the common want of nations and kings, 
and all the best interests of the world. 

The people of England, who, like all 
other civilized nations, have need of peace 
for their industry and commerce, which 
contains numerous friends of religion and 
humanity, have seen with joy, upwards of 
twenty-five — ago, the formation in 
London of a Peace Society. This Society 
wished to affiliate itself with ours, and 
presenting us with its numerous useful 
publications, and sending to Paris one of 
its most worthy members, M. Rigaud, de- 
scended from a French family, and now 
become our colleague, invited us to estab- 
lish in France, the most brilliant focus of 
military glory, and under the very shade 
of immortal laurels, a competition for a 
prize on the blessing of peace. 

The examination of the question of uni- 
versal and permanent peace, and the 
means of securing it without the assistance 
of arms, is the most important, as it is the. 
most difficult that can be proposed to the 
contemplation of the mind of the wise, of 
Christians, philosophers, and statesmen. 

Whatever be the solution, more or less 
distant, I will not say of what has been 
called‘ the dream of the good Abbe de 
Saint Pierre,’ but of the greatest problem 
which can possibly be examined, this com- 
petition will be renowned ; for it is the first 
time that the question has ever been put 
in France, by a society at once learned, 
religious, and philanthropic ; and the era 
in which it is publicly proposed for exami- 
nation, seems to announce a great social 
progress. It is a giant step in the career 
of the human mind.—Advocate of Peace. 





In a sermon recently published, entitled 
hints on Evangelism, Rev. Dr. Sharp thus 
speaks of it. 


Should occasion call for it, he will show 
who.and what modern Evangelists are. 
He will show the unavoidably deleterious 
influence of the system of Evangelism as 
now pursued, on the Evangelists them- 
selves.—He willshow, that the position 
and functions which they claim, and are 
allowed to exercise, tend to make them 
arrogant, despotic, vituperative, mercenary, 
and reckless in hastening multitudes into 
the churches ; since they do not share the 
responsibilities of a Pastor, who is to abide 
the good or bad effects of such an indis- 
criminate increase. He will also show 
that Evangelists although good men, are 
under strong temptations to pursue an 
eccentric, and extravagant course; which, 
as it excites curiosity, attracts crowds ; but 
is sure ultimately to bring the C'vristian 
ministry and the Christian religion into 
utter contempt ; and that none but a heart- 
less, coarse-minded,  self-seeking man, 
would force himself on a minister who did 
not desire his services. He will also 
show the indelicacy and unkindness of any 
church in virtually forcing an Evangel- 
ist upon a Pastor, because the former hap- 

ens to have some striking peculiarities. 
He will show, that it is a practical decla- 
ration,‘ we would employ a person that 
can do your work better than you can 
yourself ;’ that it is an encroachment on 
the office of a Pastor: and that no minis- 
ter who clearly understands his own duties, 
or possesses a proper self-respect ought 
to submit to it; and that whether intended 
or not by the churches, the effect. of em- 
ploying such helpers isto degrade their 
Pastors; to fill them with discouraging 
fears ; to paralyze their efforts ; to —s 
the mutual confidence and respect whic 

ought to subsist between them and their 
people , to unsettle,and render fluctuating 
and undesirable that connexion which, 
next to the marriage relation, should be 
considered sacred and inviolable. 

And he can, and will make it appear, 
should it seem necessary, that this system 
of Evangelism is not less alarming, in that 
it will deter pious men, of good talents, 
sound learning and decent worldly pros- 
pects, from becoming ministers in our 
denomination ; that, if this system contin- 
ues to be patronized, a class of men, 
disqualified by mental imbecility for any 
other profession, and by idleness for any 
mechanical employment, will be found in 
the ministerial office, who will be ready to 
play a first, second, or third part, as their 
patrons may design to assign them, rather 
than not obtain an easy although it be a 
vagrant support. 

‘And should the crisis call for it, your 
Pastor will show the pernicious effects 
of modern Evangelism on the moral and 
religious character of the churches. He 
will not find it difficult to convince you 











that mere religious excitcmcut will be, 














deemed every thing; and the dey 

of a beautiful religious Print eotang sere 
considered nothing ;that additions to the 
churches will be substituted for conver- 
sions ; and evanescent emotions for a scrip- 
tural faith and perseverance in well doing 
—whilst disunion, disorganization and 
apostacy, will take the place of that union 
harmony, and well-established belief, which 


were once the glory and strength of our 
churches. 


Further on, in speaking of the elements 
of a church’s prosperity he says : 


And allow me to say to you, my friends, 
that the best cure for strife is the suppres- 
sion of vain glory. Self-glorification, and 
self-seeking, are the real causes of almost 
all the evil speaking and contentions 
which occur among Christians. Hence, 
the apostles says; ‘Let nothing be done 
through vain glory.’ Vanity is that busy, 
universal sin that taints our host offerings 
and ils our bestservices. It swells 
us. ap with seélfconsequence ; while it 
provokes in others towards us a feeling 
of ridicule and contempt. It causes us 
to magnify our own actions, and excites 
others to speak diminutively of them. 
Hence it is the cruel cause of strife; an 
evil which would scarcely exist in Chris- 
tian societies, were it not fora vain glo- 
rious spirit. Whenever therefore this 
weakness disturbs you, endeavor to sup- 
press it. Think less of the praise of 
men, and more of the approbation of God. 
And, my hearers, what is man’s praise ? 
Why the very people who weald worship 
you to-day, may be ready to crucify you 
to-morrow. Nothing but ‘a conscience 
void of offence towards God, and towards 
men,’ can sustain you under the mutations 
of human friendship, and the wanton as- 
persions of those who once seemed ready 
to die for you. Believe me, there is not a 
more unsatisfactory vanity, than vain glory. 
I have seen men who have spent years, in 
seeking,—not in endeavoring to deserve 
applause. Theyhave seemed to agree 
with every one. Although public men; 
they have never assumed responsibility on 
any question. But after others have stood 
in the breach, and have suffered in the 
defence of truth and order, and the battle 
has been won, then they have been there 
to testify they were always on the same 
side with those who had adhered to prin- 
ciples through evil report and good repert. 
Vain pretence. The veil has been too 
thin. Ever bear in mind, my friends, the 
abmired motto of one of our benevolent 
associations in this city— Be just and. fear 
not.’ And remember, thata man should 
always seem to be what he is, and always 
be what he seems. Vain glorious persons 
always have been disappointed from the 
beginning of the world, and will be to the 
end of it. 

Nothing will more effectually conduce 
to your harmony and strength and conse- 
quent prosperity, than a just and modest 
estimate of your own attainments. ‘In 
lowliness of mind,’ says the apostle, ‘ let 
each esteem other better than themselves., 
We are not indeed, to form an estimate 
either of ourselves or others, contrary to 
truth. There is no humility in this. “We 
are simply required to forma sober esti- 
mate of our own abilities, character and 
position, anda kind and favorable judg 
ment of the claims of others to our consid- 
eration and respect. We should be more 
ready to manifest our regard and esteem 
for the most humble, thanto demand it for 
ourselves. The learned are not to honor 
the ignorant as more learned than them- 
selves; nor are the liberal to speak ofa 
covetous man as being more liberal than 
themselves; nor is an aged Christian to 
manifest that respect and deference fora 
child, which is always due to the aged. 
The Gospel nowhere inculcates insinceri- 
ty or pretence, under the guise of kindness. 
It everywhere enjoins courtesy, and sweet- 
ness and gentleness of manners; bat these 
are always to proceed from sincerity as 
well as from benevolence. The exhorta- 
tion, therefore, to esteem others better 
than ourselves, simply means that we 
should by an humble demeanor readily and 
cheerfully acknowledge the superiosity of 
those who are above us in station er office, 
or who excel us in piety, in talents and 
general reputation ; and that whatever ma 
be our own eminence, we should avoid all 
unbecoming airs, and should treat the 
most obscure individuals with unaffected 
kindness ; never forgetting, that a consist- 
ent Christian character, is always entitled 
to higher esteem, than mere talents or the 
splendor of outward circumstanees. 

You can easily perceive that the culti- 
vation of this genuine good will and unpre- 
tending humility, would greatly faahies 
to our increase and religious prosperity. 
Ifevery one sought and found his just 
place, and was willing that every other 
should do the same, giving honor te whom 
honor is due, ‘and owing no man any 
thing, but to Jove one another,’ a Christian 
congregation would present a moral spec- 
tacle that could not fail to be aitractive. 





PEACE MEETING IN THE CAPITOL. 


On Wednesday evening, the 8th inst. the 
American Peace Society held in the Hall 
of the Representatives, a public meeting 
for the discussion of subjects relative to the 
cause of peace. In the absence of the 
President, Robert Rantoul, Esq. of Bever- 
ly, was called to the chair, and the follow- 
ing resolutions, prepared by a committee of 


arrangements, were presented by G. C. 
Beckwith. 


1. Resolved, That war,asa method for 
the settlement of national difficulties, is an 
unchristian and inefficient system, and 
ought to be discontinued by all civilized 
communities. ' 

2 Resolved, That preparations for war, 
so far from checking this evil, occasion far 
more wars than they prevent, and are the 
chief means of continuing the custom. 

3. Re That the recent a go 
of our difficulties with England, which 
had baffled the efforts of more than halfa 
century, evinces a mostauspicious change 
in public opinion, and filustrates the possi- 
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bility of settling all national disputes by 
better means ‘than ‘the sword. 

4. Resolved, That the general peace of 
Christendom for nearly thirty years, longer 
than had been known before since the 
tommencement of the Christian era, is 
owing mainly to the efforts and influences 
which vo Em constitute the cause of 
peace ; and such success from the small 
amount of means hitherto used, calls for 
devout gratitude to God of peace, and | 
strongly encourages a large increase of| 
éxertions in behalf of this great philan- | 
thropic enterprise. 
5. Resolved, That peace, as a pioneer or | 
auxiliary to all efforts for the good of man- | 
‘kind, deserves the support especially of 
those who are embarked in other enterpris- | 
es of benevolence and reform. | 

°6. Resolved, That, since the cause of 
‘universal and permanent peace will require | 
“concert among nations, we hail with sat-) 
isfaction and hope the proposal for a Gen- | 
eral Conference on the subject in London 
next June. 

7. Resolved, That, relying for ultimate | 
success mainly on the education of the | 
young in the pacific principles of the! 
gospel, we believe it the duty ofall preach- | 
ers, of all parents, and of teachers in all 
our seminaries of learning, to combine) 
their efforts in training up such a genera-| 
tion of peace-makers as would spontane-! 











ously keep the peace of the world. 


Mr. Beckwith, as the Society’s Secreta- | 
ry, made a few explanatory statements, | 
and was followed in pertinent, spirited | 
and eloquent addresses, by Dr. W. Chan- | 
ning, Rufus P. Stebbins, Frederic W. | 
Holland, Charles Spear, and E. 8. Gan-| 
nett. Persons of different views were | 
invited tospeak; and fresh interest was | 
given to the meeting by a discussion | 
springing from some forcible remarks of | 
Mr. Adams, of Marblehead, replied to by r 
Messrs. Stebbins, Gannett and Blanchard, | 
but the lateness of the hour would not} 
permita leng continuace of the debate. 
The resolves were passed, and the meeting | 
dissolved at half past 20 o'clock. 
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THE EVILS OF AN ACRIMONIOUS PARTY SPIRIT. | 


It is not our business to meddle with | 
party politics, nor do we propose to do so| 
in the present instance. It is our privilege 
however, and as Christians and patriots | 
is our duty to allude to moral considera- 
tions that should be regarded by both and 
all parties. We endeavor always to keep 
ourselves among the hopeful and cheerful. 
We would never lose sight of what is| 
bright in our prospects, or cheering in the! 
manifestations of national character and | 
the tendencies of public opinion. We are | 
ready to admit, and rejoice to receive | 
every thing favorable of this kind that can | 
fairly be presented. But we cannot dis- | 
guise it even from our strong national | 
vanity and natural self-complacency, that | 
there is much of an opposite character | 
that canbe urged. Our country bears a! 
strong resemblance to the field described | 
in Scripture, in which the owner sowed | 
good seed, and an enemy came and sowed 
tares, which were fast springing up to) 
choke the grain. We have great bles-| 
sings and privileges. No nation has'| 
greater or more valuable. Yet we are) 
not a correspondently virtuous, prosperous | 
or happy nation. And why are we not?| 
First and chiefly because of the demon of | 
party spirit. Let us not be misunderstood. 
We are not so chimerical as to suppose 
that a community, especially a community | 
of freemen like ours, can exist, without | 
political parties, without differences of 
opinion with regard to great political doc- | 
trines and measures. 
spect for the man, who pretends to neu- | 
trality, to perfect indifference upon these | 
subjects. No good citizen, in our judg- 
ment, can be so. It is every man’s duty, | 
the duty of every good and enlightened 
citizen to have, or form his political prin-| 
ciples and opinions, his conceptions of 





| 
what is the true policy of the country, a| 


right and good administration of the Gov- 
ernment, and having formed them, it is his 
duty, not to make a party by himself alone 
because his individual inferences and opin- 
ions cannot all be fully carried out, but to 
act in concert with those whose views cor- 
respond generally with his own, and which, 
if they prevail, he believes, will tend to 
promote the common welfare of the whole. 
Nor do we suppose, that there will not and 
must not be occasionally considerable par- 
ty excitement. At least such has always 
been the case ever since we can remember 
any thing of the country. It has always 
been a period of ‘wrath, bitterness, evil 
speaking ene ef another,’ whey all parties 
have heaped unmeasured scurrility and 
abuse upon their political opponents, and 
each considered others as traitors and ene- 
mies to the country, destitute of integrity, 
honesty and patriotism. 

The evils that flow from the extent to 
which aa acrimonious party spirit prevails 
in this country are numerous. Their 
name is legion. One might write a vol- 
ume in illustratiug them. 


To mention very briefly only a few. 
Ist, A want of independence and firm- 
ness in political men, in those called to 
important trusts and offices, where it de- 
volves upon them to make or administer 
our laws. The importance of,these quali- 
ties in persons thus entrusted is obvious ; 
that with a few honorable exceptions, there 


to every one acquainted with the execu- 
tive or legislative history of the States or 
the nation. And the reason is the acri- 
monious, undiscriminating, prejudiced par- 
ty spirit that prevails among. the people. 
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Most political men are afraid to be inde- 
pendent and firm in adhering to what they 
believe to be right and best, because they 
are afraid that their acts and votes will 
not be judged of by their merits; or rath- 
er they are almost certain that they will 
not be so judged. They know that with 
each party the great question will be what 
political capital can be made out of them. 
The consequence is that their attention Is 
directed and their course determined by 


| the political effect of their votes rather than 


by the wholesome social influence of the 
measure for or against which they vote, so 
that there is manifested often a truckling 
of men in power to popular prejudice, to 
the ignorance and passionsof the multitude, 
and the standard ef political and moral 
action is continually lowered, and the 
whole influence of our executive and legis- 
lative bodies tends rather to corrupt, un- 
dermine and mislead, than to elevate, 
establish and increase the intelligence and 
morals of the peaple. Thus much of the 
executive and legislative action among us, 
instead of being based upon the highest 
standard of public opinion, and aiming to 


| elevate that, it is made to meet the lowest, 
) and often tends tomake even that still lower. 


2d, The extent to which an acrimoni- 
ous and prejudiced pagty spirit continually 
rages in this country tends to keep out of 
sight the question of qualification for offi- 
ces of trust and power. The best partizan 
leader, the available ‘candidate, takes pre- 
cedence of the one most competent and 
best fitted, by his intellectual and moral 
qualities and training for the office, and as 
a consequence much of the talent and in- 
tegrity of the country is politically buried. 
It seems to be tacitly admitted by all par- 
ties, that the people are not sufficiently in- 


| telligent, honest, and high principled to 


choose the best and most competent per- 
sons with whem to entrust the manage- 
ment of their high public concerns, and if 
this be a fact, and to some extent it un- 
doubtedly is a fact, it can be attributed 
only to the prejudiced acrimonious party 
spirit that prevai.s, because in other mat- 


| ters, where party spirit does not operate 


or influence,—in the management of thcir 
individual, or their associated enterprises 
of business, men do not admit any consid- 
eration but competency and qualification to 
prevail with them. They choose or ap- 
point as their agent the best person they 
can perceive. 

3. But another evil, greater than either 
of the preceding, greater than any of the 
many that might -be mentioned, and one 
almost wholly overlooked, another evil is 
this—an acrimonious party spirit makes a 
perpetual drain upon the time, energy and 
resources of the country. It is a vortex 
sweeping into and swalluwing up in its 
foaming waters every thing else. Through 
the virulence of political party spirit the 
public mind is kept in a continual state 
either of spasm or collapse, and many of 
the most important objects and enterprises 
of Christian benevolence among us, are 
direfully neglected or feebly sustained, be- 
cause they never can find a time when 
there is a regular, quiet, healthful action 
of the public mind at which to present 
their claims. ‘ Your object is good, wor- 
thy of encouragement and aid; but keep 
it back for the present, don’t attempt to 
carry it forward or collect.money for it just 
now—wait till this political struggle and 
contest are ever,—this is the advice often 
given to the Christian philanthropist, as he 
is seeking to interest the public mind in 
some moral and benevolent object; and 
when the contest is over, a state of exhaus- 


tion an] lethargy ensues even more un- 


We have small re- | favorable. So nruch time, so much energy, |. 


so much money have been spent in the 
political struggle, that it is with difficulty 
a few can be excited to feel'a little interest 
and give a little money, to objects of more 
intrinsic importance than all the political 
struggles that ever convulsed a nation. 
These are some of the evils of the viru- 
lent party spirit and strife that prevail 
among us. We have glanced at only a 
few of them. ‘Tae whole subject in all its 
moral as well as civil and social bearings, 
demands to be fully treated by some mas- 
ter hand. It is fast destroying every thing 
good in our character as a people, and 
making us unfruitful ander our privileges 
and opportunities. As far as he has any 
| influence, every Christian and every patriot 


| ought to endeavor to check and restrain it. 
{ 
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WANT OF SYMPATHY. 


It will not do for backsliders to cast the 


serves to arrest him. 
is to the point. 


lectually. 


of Christ. 


easy to live a holy life. 


Abner had failings. He had one grea 


stance. 





selfat home. Tis company was sought 


blame of their transgressioms*upon others. 
The fault is theirs, and theirs only. Yet 
we think that oftentimes there is a want of 
sympathy with the wanderer, which rather 
pushes him downward in his course, than 
The case of Abner 
Abner was a young man 
of good genius and of brilliant talents, 
who entered upon life at College in his 
eighteenth year with every prospect of 
distinguishing himself morally and intel- 
For Abner had for sometime 
been a professed follower of the teachings 
He had renounced the world 
openly. He had, surrounded by pious and 
guarding friends, found it comparatively 
But now were 
coming scenes and temptations which were 
to try him sorely. The very talents 
is commonly a great want of these mani- | which would give him intellectual distinc- 
fested by political men is equally obvious! tion were to aid the tempter in his trial. 


failing. He was the creature of circum- 
Wherever he was, with whatever 
company he found himself, he made him- 
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He was welcome every where. His great 
versality made him universally popular. 

There were those who looked upon the 
popularity of Abner with indignation, 
who admired his virtues because they 
were compelled so to do. Who secretly 
wished to be as virtuous and as amiable as 
Abner, but had not the will’ to attempt it. 
‘They wished to enjoy what they dared 
not seize. They would not take the 
trouble of climbing yet nevertheless wished 
themselves aloft.’ So they determined to 
pull Abner down. Not by fair open as- 
sault. Oh no. But they were his friends ; 
they courted him, they feasted, they 
caressed him. And when he gradually 
suffered himself to be as one of them they 
were impelled to greater exertions. At 
least they had completely interwoven and 
entwined him. He was theirs. 
¢ But all this time what a struggle had 
been going on in Abner’s mind! How 
had he tossed upon his couch by night, and 
how had his thoughts wandered from his 
studies by day! He wanted but one 
thing, and he knew what that one thing 
was. He could not say xo. O if I were 
to compress all the advice of volumes into 
one single sentence, it should be ‘ Learn to 
say no, Learn to say it when the gay 
and the vicious would allure you from the 
paths of virtue. Learn to say it when in- 
dolence steals over you and prompts the 
thought that all this wearisome toil is vain. 
But Abner had not this power, and sought 
not for it. At first he struggled, but after 
iu few ineffectual, misdirected, prayerless 
efforts to resist temptation, he went gradu- 
ally from one bad thing to another. 

The Christian friends whose pride and 
joy Abner had been, looked with pain and 
anguish of soul upon his course. They 
sought to counsel him, and he listened. 
But his actions were the same. He was 
a rudderless ship: Prayer his only safe- 
guard and hope was almost forgotten by 
him. At last the friends whom he had 
so often tried, looked coldly upon him, and 
Abner was thrown upon his worldly asso- 
ciates for sympathy. Now comes our 
point. Beset on every side, it was the 
duty of the Christian to go to him and 
with brotherly kindness to advise and 
assist him. But they stood aloof. He is 
joined to his idols, said they, let him alone. 
There was no sympathy for him. There 
was no hope for such a Godless being. 

And yet Abner’s society was courted by 
the worldly and the gay. And it seemed} 
that his most poignant sufferings must be 
caused by the reflection that he who had 
once found other and nobler enjoyment 
than the pleasures of this world afford, was 
doomed to idle and unsatisfying amuse- 
ment. 

But the spirit of God prevailed. The 
heart of Abner was touched. And while 
he was communing with his own heart 
and sighing for sympathy ; while he was 
breaking away from the past, the spirit 
also moved a holy man to go to him and 
offer him consolation and hope. As a 
brand from the burning, was Abner res- 
cued. As one who had been dead, he 








awoke to newness of life and action. And 
Abner yet hopes to be saved. Reader do 
you know any like Abner ? ** 


For the Register and Observer. 





DR. WALKER’S TWELFTH LECTURE. 


The arguments and considerations in 
proof of the soul’s immortality naturally 
divide themselves into two classes; those 
drawn from the nature and condition of 
| man, and those drawn from the character 


} 


jand government of God. 





Having exam- 
lined the former in the last lecture, Dr. W. 
now passed to a consideration of the second 
class. 
Says Bishop Butler: ‘That we are to 
live hereafter, is just as reconcilable with 
the scheme of Atheism, and as well to be 
accounted for by it, as that we are now alive 
is; and therefore nothing can be more 
absurd than to argue from that scheme, 
that there can be no future state.’ This 
is true. There is no necessary connexion 
between the proposition that there is no 
God, and that which declares that the soul 
is annihilated after death. The Atheist 
may believe that the soul is immortal. Jf 
no objection exists in his mind against the 
existence of the soul in this world without 
a Creator, then he can easily believe that 
it will live in another world. It is not less 
objectionable that it should live again, 
than that at the beginning it should have 
lived at all. 
The principles of natural religion, es- 
pecially in respect to the being of a God, 
to his existence as an Infnitely Powerful 
and Wise, a Perfectly Just and Good Be- 
ing, add new force to the argument fora 
future state. We may argue from the 
nature of man, that his whole destiny is 
not accomplished in this life; but how 
much more confident can we be, when we 
know that the God who gave that nature, 
does nothing by halves. Conscience may 
awaken within us a slumbering presenti- 
ment of something to come, but how much 


| 


our faith, when we regard this presenti+ 
ment as the voice of God speaking in the 
depths of the soul. 

When we contemplate the actions of an 
intelligent, free being, we cannot help mak- 
ing a distinction between those actions 
which are useful, and those which are in- 
jurious ; and also, between those which 
are right and those which are wrong. But 
\}wedo not stop here. When we seea 
man doing a right action, we cannot help 
thinking that he deserves esteem and re- 
ward, thathe ought to be happy. On the 


greater the assurance, how much stronger’ 














ing a wrong action, we cannot help think- 
ing that he deserves blame and ignominy, 
that he ought to suffer. It matters not 
with us what befalls these actions, whether 
vice be triumphant, or virtue be trampled 
to the dust, we cannot help thinking that 
these things ought not to be so. All this 
is but the unfolding of the idea of moral 
order, the idea that a time will arrive when 
praise and blame, joy and suffering will 
be distributed according as they are de- 
served. What is the government of God, 
but the realization of this idea of moral 
order ? 

We do not suppose God's government 
to be founded in might alone, or in his 
will, or in the fact that he made us, and 
that we are at his mercy. Either suppo- 
sition must take away from God all title 
of respect and reverence. -No one enter- 
tains such an opinion. The government 
of God must be one of perfect justice, ad- 
ministered by perfect wisdom and good- 
ness. It does not follow that sin and 
sorrow must be excluded. The very idea 
of moral government supposes capacities 
for obedience and disobedience and the 
consequences of both. Besides, our knowl- 
edge is confined to a part only of God’s 
dominion. We shall see the whole, only 
when we are brought before the great 
Master and Judge; when we do behold it, 
we shall notice order and harmony reign- 
ing throughout. Does this appear at 
present in every scene of life? We are 
constrained to say that it does not. We 
have no disposition to exaggerate the evils 
of life, or the particular distress which 
sometimes prevails. Even with our con- 
fined views, we have no doubt that, even 
in this world, virtue has an immeasurable 
advantage over vice, even where vice 
seems to triumph. No doubt if we knew 
all, we should pronounce that inward sat- 
isfaction which a consciousness of doing 
right gives even to misfortune, to be above 
all that outward and hollow success which 


this, that it is not consistent with our con- 
ceptions of the moral perfection of God, to 
allow ofa single instance of unrequited 
wrong. To urge that wrong is in any 
way turned to profit, only increases the 
repugnance of an idea of moral order. 
Can wrong in any degree, or any form, 
whether expedient or not, be consistent 
with perfect justice? The conclusion is 
irresistible, that as perfect justice is not 
carried out here, it will be carried out 
hereafter. ‘There is nothing in this world 
which renders it unfit as a trial of virtue, 
but 4here is nothing here fit to make it the 
reward of virtue. Nothing in this world 
renders it unfit as a preparation for a state 
of retribution, but there is nothing fit to 
make it retribution itself. This world is 
not the complete realization of our idea of 
perfect moral order, but only the beginning 
of a perfect righteous government. As 
sure as God is perfectly just and good, so 
sure it is that the end is not yet, that we 
shall live again. 

Let us bring together both classes of ev- 
idences for the soul’s immortality, and the 
whole will read thus: From the nature of 
man, but part of his destiny is fulfilled in 
this world. Death dissolves his bodily or- 
ganization ; but regarding the subject in a 
physiological or psychological point of 
view, we have no right to suppose that it 
destroys, impairs or even touches that 
something in man which he calls himself. 
That the soul will live hereafter is alone 
consistent with the realization of our idea 
of God’s character and the Divine govern- 
ment. The only hope to which man’s na- 
ture aspires, God’s nature ensures. 





The question has been raised whether 
natural evidence is sufficient to produce 
practical conviction of the truth of the doc- | 
trine of immortality, or whether that evi-| 
dence amounts to a demonstration. An 
essay, supposed to be written by Hume, 
though found in no edition of his works, 





sometimes follows the career of crime. 
Under a great show of the means of earth- 


ly happiness, oftentimes lie hidden an| by the metaphysical, moral or physiologi- 
aching heart, a want of self-respect, or eal arguiment. 


that secret gnawing of remorse, which poi- 
sons all. Unquestionably virtue has a 


tendency to good, and vice, a tendency to | 


evil, even in this world. 

We see enough to convince us that we 
now live under the beginning of a right- 
eous and beneficent rule, but the end is 
not yet. Providence,—if we limit our 
view of it to this world,—often turns 
towards us a dark side, which is worse 
than useless, if we shut our eyes. There 
are instances of extreme bodily suffering, 
to which our remarks concerning the uses 
and compensation of pain will not apply; 
and which, if this life be the only one, 
must be regarded as hard and severe, and 
without compensation. How comes it that 
the crimes or misfortunes of a single in- 
dividual often involve others entirely in- 
nocent in extreme ruin? How is it that 
the innocent often suffer more than the 
guilty inwardly as well as outwardly ? 
‘ Did you ever know a bad man to die of 
a broken heart?’ said Dr. W. The good 
man is not always so very happy in this 
world, neither is the bad man always so 
very miserable. The pains of conscience de- 
pend as much upon its sensibility, as upon 
the degree of wrong done to it. This sen- 
sibility it is the effect of hardened crime 
and worldly selfishness to impair, if not 
destroy , so that the slightest faults of the 
best men often give more uneasiness than 
the indulged vices of wicked men. It is 
much better, in some cases, that a man 
should be thoroughly wicked than par- 
tially so. 

But let us not dwell on this point longer, 
let us look around us, and see how world- 
ly distinctions are distributed. Let us 
consult the pages of history and witness 
the sufferings and agonies of men ot 
whom the world was not worthy, and say 
whether this looks like a realization of our 
idea of moral order, of God’s moral gov- 
ernment, of the government which we 
cannot help expecting from a governor of 
Infinite power, Infinite wisdom and Infi- 
nite goodness. What is there then to 
throw the shadow of a doubt over the in- 
ference which we propose to draw from 
the fact? ? 

It will be objected perhaps, that we have 
no right to ascribe a degree of goodness to 
God, which he does not manifest here. In 
former lectures, we have seen that our 
conceptions of the Divine attributes force 
on us the conviction that he is absolutely 
Perfect and Infinite. The objection does 
not conflict with our power of reasoning 
from God’s admitted attributes to what he 
will do. There are two distinct questions 
which we must not confound together. 
We cannot completely recognize the Di- 


vine character as to the times and means 
chosen to effect this end of perfect good- 


ness. The question now is, whether such 
ends are to be effected at all. 


promise good. 


One other objection only can be con- 
Some will say that although 
pain and suffering are inflicted on some, 
yet others are gainers thereby, and in such 
a degree, that the world at least has no 
Here again isa con- 
founding together of entirely different 
We do not say that the world 
or any individual has a right to complain 
of anything. We do not say that the best 
man who lives, even if he should die a 
thousand deaths, deserves heaven or merits 


ceived of. 


right to complain. 


questions, 











-}other hand, when we see a inan_ perform: 


immortality. What we assert is simply 


If we can- 
not reason thus far, not Revelation itself 
can help us out of the difficulty; for here 
we only receive the promise in faith, and 
must have faith that God will make His 


begins thus: * By the mere light of reason 
alone, it seems difficult to prove the souls’ 
immortality, nor is anything accomplished 


In reality, it is the Gospel, 
and the Gospel alone, which ‘ brought im- 
mortality to light.’” Many such passa- 
ges could be quoted from Infidel authors, 
who, under the mask of a reverence for 
Revelation, which they do not feel, thus 
undertake to depreciate the value of the 
light of reason. These men we perfectly 
understand. They belong to the corps of 
sappers and miners in the ‘army of the 
aliens.’ They wish t> make the argument 
rest wholly on the settlement of an histor- 
ical question, which nine tenths of the 
world must take, if they take it at all, on 
trust. These writers we perfectly under- 
stand. 

But we do not find it so easy to account 
for the belief of many, whose piety we 
jcannot doubt, who have come to the con- 
clusion that the doctrine of immortality is 
a necessary doctrine of Revelation. What 
do these writers mean? It is a matter of 
histery, that the Jews, with the exception 
of the Sadducees, a very small sect, be- 
‘lieved in a future life, long before the 
| coming of Jesus. Thus in the books of 

the Maccabees, we find this account of a 
Jew who was suffering a cruel death by | 
the command of Antiochus: ‘And when | 
he was at the the last gasp, he said, Thou} 
like a fury takest us out of this present 
life, but the King of the world shall raise 
us up, who have died for his laws, unto 
everlasting life.’ Moreover, this belief 
was not derived from their sacred books, 
but from their intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. Even in the New Testament, let 
us read the Sermon on the Mount, or 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the passages 
most especially expressing the peculiar 
purpose of the Gospel; and we shall ob- 
serve that they simply inculcate the doc- 
trine of the soul's immortality, and not, as 
if it was then mentioned for the first time, 
or had never been heard of before. Un- 
doubtedly, the inculcation made it plain 
and certain, it ‘ brought life and immortal- 
ity to light,’ and rendered the doctrine 
more expressive to the generality of minds. 
Undoubtedly there is a view peculiar to 
Christianity, a view for which we we are 
wholly and entirely indebted to Revelation. 
But the simple recognition of a state of ex- 
istence beyond the grave was as common 
in Judea then, as it is in Christendom now. 

The same remarks will apply to the Pa- 
gan world. The mythologies of all pagan 
nations recognize a future and conscious 
state of existence. The mythology of the 
Catholic church was for along time the 
prevalent faith of Europe, and even at the 
present day, constitutes the prevalent reli- 
gious belief in several countries. In the 
progress of time, skepticism began to pre- 
vail, and wrought the downfall of Pagan- 
ism. Unfortunately, to this period, we 
are indebted for nearly all of our histories 
of paganism. Even in these histories, we 














ceiving the multitude, delivered opinions 
not held by themselves, and delivered them 
in profound philosophical treatises? It i# 
in the Phedo and Timeus (hardly intel- 
ligible to the learned) and the Tusculan 
Questions, and the,Somnium Scipionis, in 
an age when there were hardly any read- 
ers beyond the disciples of the several 
sects, that those exoteric matters are sup- 
posed to be conveyed for accomplishing 
the purposes of popular delusion,—not in 
poems and speeches, read in the Portico, 
or pronounced in the Forum.’ ; 

Secondly: It is urged that there are 
other passages in the writings of these 
same philosophers, which intimate doubts 
of the soul’s immortality. But this objec- 
tion does not amount to much, when we 
consider that a man’s faith is strengthened 
or weakened by the corresponding state of 
his mind. Says the writer above men- 
tioned: ‘Who questions Dr. Johnson’s 
general belief in Revelation, because in 
moments of depression, when desiderating 
some stronger evidence, he was kindly told 
by a religious friend that he surely had 
enough, and answered, ‘ Sir, I would have 
more.’ 

When, therefore it is said that the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality is a doc- 
trine of revelation and not natural religion, 
it cannot be said that such men as Cicero 
and Socrates did not hold the belief, but 
only that they held it on insufficient 
grounds. 

Another class of writers maintain that 
it is a doctrine of natural religion alone, 
and that men’s belief in Revelation is held 
on insufficient grounds. One remark, al- 
though it will not reconcile this great dis- 
crepancy in men’s belief, will help us to 
explain it. There is a remarkable differ- 
ence in men’s minds. Some, who find 
little satisfaction in general reasoning, lean 
almost wholly on facts; while others, who 
find little satisfaction in facts, lean almost 
wholly on general reasoning. The for- 
mer will tell you that general reasoning 
settles nothing, while the latter declare that 
historical evidence settles nothing. The 
former, however honest, can hardly be just 
towards natural religion; while the latter, 
however honest, can hardly be just towards 
revelation. To be just and honest at the 
same time, a man must be just both to; 
reason and revelation, and this is the course 
which a wise man is always solicitous to 
take. Such a man begins by being just to 
natural religion, and maintains that im- 
mortality is a doctrine of natural religion. 
So strong are the evidences taken togeth- 
er, that he does not hesitate to act on the 
expectation, as a conscious being, and gov- 
erns his conduct accordingly. He may 
believe on the ground of authority alone, 
which is, perhaps, the more satisfactory 
course, when all learned men are agreed 
upon the historical question. Now _be- 
cause one learned man decides in favor of 
one course, and another learned man in 
favor of another course, the wise man does 
‘not cast aside the evidence within his own 
soul. There never was atime when men 
needed more to respect this evidence which 
God has planted in the nature of man. 

But the wise man is not less anxious 
to do full justice to revelation. He ac- 
knowledges that revelation gives more 
certainty, a better foundation to the doc- 
trine, and renders it of a higher and more 
solemn import. Dr. W. said that ‘in his 
zeal to defend the teachings of nature, he 
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gion, which conflicts with the respect 
which we feel, and ought to feel for natu. 
ral religion. The essential difficulty with 
natural religion, considered as a rule of 
life, is, that the principles which it settles 
for ourselves, can be unsettled at any time, 
The state of moral evidence depends upon 
the state of the mind at the time. In the 
best state of the mind, everything looks 


clear; in the worst. state, everything ap. 


pears dark. We must have the religion 
of Christ, of authority, to suit all states of 
the mind; and we must yield ourselves jy 
all states to its benign sway. 

Finally, our faith is made more certain 
through the perfect character and influ. 
ence of him, who is its central life and 
light. By this influence, the Gospel ee. 
Vates immeasurably our conceptions of 
His Providence and righteous govern. 
ment in all time and in all worlds. ]; 
purifies and cleanses the perceptions of 
conscience. 

Said Dr. W. in conclusion : ‘I have 
now done. Difficulty and obscur.ty have 


always rested on many of the subjects, 4 


which I have attempted to discuss. Diff. 
culty and obscurity rest on them still, 
Perhaps these are intended as a part of 
our trial in this world, Perhaps if we 
knew mybre, ous virtue would be. less. 
Perhaps if we could see further into the 
next world, we should be less competent 
to attend to the duties of this. Let us 
wait patiently until the revelations of 
eternity burst upon us, and then‘ we shall 
know, even as we are known,’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE A. v. A. 
Quincy, Ill., Nov. 22, 1849, 

Rev. Charles Briggs—Dear Sir, —Sincg 
Ihave given you any account of my doings, 
I have spent one Sunday at Warsaw, 
where our friends are very desirous of 
having preaching often. I have also 
preached at Beverly, one Sunday, in an 
old, deserted log cabin, which was fitted 
up with rude seats, and very well filled. 
It was soon after a box of books and tracts 
had been received by the Beverlonians 
from Beverly, Mass. I found that these 
books and tracts were in general circula- 
tion, and read with interest. After our 
morning service, I was introduced toa 
gentleman, who told me that I was the first 
Unitarian preacher he had heard in Amer- 
ica. He was formerly a worshipper with 
a Unitarian Society in Cheshire Co., Eng., 
and is now a farmer in this vicinity. 

I have also visited brother Huntington, 
at Hillsboro’. Like the Apostles to the 
Gentiles, he labors with his own hands for 
his support, and does all he can for his 
Society. He preaches in a very neat 
chapel toa respectable audience. For this 
Chapel, his people are now in debt beyond 
their ability to pay. Could the burden of 
this debt be thrown off, the Society would 
be likely to increase more than it does at 
present.” May not the sympathies of the 
East be enlisted in their behalf? Brother 
H. has had many things to discourage 
him, but he bears up under all his dis- 
couragements with a singular devotedness 
to his work. 

As to my own Society, we live jn peace 
and enjoy our worship. We are not in- 
creasing in numbers, but I trust we are in 
Christian knowledge and virtue. 


Yours, in love, G. M. 





was not insensible to the bringing in of a 
better hope.’ He then pointed out some 
of the ways in which the Gospel does 
this. 

In the first place, by simply confirming 
the doctrine of natural religion, the Gospel 
is of great value. Granting that the faith 
of the ancient philosophers in the souls’ 
immortality rested merely on probable ev- 
idence, granting our faith in Christianity 
rests on probable evidence, it gives new 
confidence to find them confirmed by the 
Gospel. For a simple illustration, take 
the following. In our school books, the 
questions are given with the answers ap- 
pended ; it is not intended that the pupil 
shall take the answers for granted, but 
shall work them out for himself. So 
with natural religion and the Gospel. 
Questions are raised in our minds con- 
cerning the existence of God, His attri- 
butes, and the soul's immortality, ques- 
tions which the mind is capable of work- 
ing out for itself. What satisfaction arises 
to the pious and inquiring Christian to 
look into that Book of all books, and see 
that his conclusions agree with the an- 
swers given there ! 

Again, the gospel not only gives con- 
firmation of the doetrines of natural reli- 
gion, but confirmation of a peculiar and 
satisfactory kind. It not only adds evi- 





DR. CHANNING. 


To the testimonies already given of the 
exalted estimnation in which Dr. Channing 
was held in England, we add the following 
relative to his literary claims, from a Ser- 
mon by Rev. Robert E. B. Maclellan, Uni- 
tarian minister of Bridgeport. 

_ The gentleman (Mr. Maclellan) says 
the Inquirer, ‘ has shown the sincerity and 
warmth of his admiration for Channing, 
and has honorably connected his name 
with that of this great man by his disinter- 
ested labors in procuring a cheap edition 
of his collected works, which will very 
soon extend the pleasure of reading him 
far and wide through society.’ 

‘Viewed (in what was even his least 
shining attribute) as a member of the Re- 
public of Letters, his was one of the might 
est minds of the age. His works have 
been sought with an eagerness, peruse 
with a gladness, and meditated on with a 
frequency, not only in the land of his na- 
tivity, but wherever the English language 
is spoken, which prove their Author to 
one of those on whom Heaven has confer: 
red the inspiration of Genius. He at once 
stepped to the altitude of a Classic in he 
tongue which is destined to become upr 
versal: the tongue of our own old Eng 


land; the tongue of he 
tongue of those who wield power - India; 
ich i tin the new- 
the tongue which is paramoup 
ip-dipcovered continent of the Austral Seas. 











dence, but evidence of another sort. Rea- 
son had done enough before ; the Gaspel 
gives well-attested facts. What was saf- 
isfactory in theory before, is now proved 





read that many philosophers arrived at the 
conviction, from the light of reason alone, 
that the soul is immortal. Whocan doubt 
that Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and many 
other ancient philosophers believed in im- 
mortality as confidently as many modern 
writers ? 

But it is said that this does not prove 
anything for two reasons. First: They 
advanced these opinions not because they 
knew them to be true, but because they 
knew that they were useful, and necessary 
to keep the people in order. Probably it 
was the case with them as it is with some 


these truths. Says Lord Brougham in 
answer to this objection: ‘Can anything 
be more violent than the supposition that 
those philosophers, fur the purpose: of de- 
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now, but they did not sincerely believe | 


to be true. ‘ Strong and entire,’ said Dr. 
W., ‘as is my confidence in the natural 
argument for the immortality of the soul, 
even in the best state of my mind, it does 
not give me that constant and practical 
satisfaction, which I feel in looking into 
_ the empty sepulchre with Peter, and hear- 
ing the words, ‘ He is not here, but risen.’ 
The Gospel sheds new light upon the 
hope. 
Religion is a practical thing, not a spec- 
ulation, but a life. Hungry and faint, the 
soul does not want the theory of bread; it 


the reasons on which its principles are 





| ciples themselves. 


‘ 


wants the bread itself. It can do without 


founded, but it cannot do without the prin- 
Hence positive reli- 
| gion must rest upon authority. There is 
nothing in the idea of authority in reli- 


i s been embalmed in a litera- 
~ ee none in ancient or modern 
times for beauty, sublimity, pathos, or 4 
‘lofty utility; @ literature enriched an 
irradiated by the starry names of Chaucer, 
| Spencer, Shakspere, Milton, Locke, New- 
ton, Burke, Grattan, Sheridan, and a host 
of others, who have taken their high st 
tion among the World’s Immortals. His 
mere style has a beauty and fascination '9 
it, which at once attracts the admiration 0 
the scholar, and wins the wonder of the 
illiterate.’ Nothing is forced, nothing » 
obscure ; but whatever the topic on whic 
he treats, his words cast themselves 10! 
sentences, ‘ with the precision and beillien® 
cy of crystallization.’ Yet after all, - : 
the matter and not the language, 11 . 
sweet and wise spirit, and not its outwat” 
habiliments, that most secures oun 
plause ; and never more truly could 1 ol 
said of mortal man, that he has tha 
‘Thoughts that breathe, and wo * ih 
burn.’ Dr. Johnson said of Gol - 
aud said traly, that ‘whatever he “gt ol 
he adorned ;’ the same, and are. Pe ae 
encomium, may be passed on © 
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whatever Ae touched he not onl 
ed, but raised, refined, spiritualized ani 

made divine. Not only do we find in his 
writings an exquisite felicity of diction, not 


for 


| only do they exhibit the brilliance of im- 


agination, not only are they animated by 
the fervor of earnest feeling, but they are 
instinct with a high moral purpose ; and a 
light which could only proceed from heav- 
en gilds every page. Every faculty of our 
mental constitution is abundantly ge 
tered unto; for to the syllogisms of the 
Logician, Channing superadded the wae 
of the Poet, the passion of the Orator, , 
love-breathings of the Philanthropit» an 
the pure aspirations of the by om 
Seldom has Truth been arrayed 10. me 
vestures, or presented with an air an 
mien so calculated to win to affection 
while it awed to obedience. To no works 
with which [am acquainted might the lan- 
guage of our great Epic Poet form so ap- 
propriate a motto :— 

‘ow charming 1s divine Philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 








FRENCH MISSIONS TO AFRICA. 
The Missionaries sent by the Protes- 
tant Church, in France, to Southern Afri- 
ca, have preached the Gospel to 26,000 
souls around them, belonging to different 
trives. In eight well chosen stations, 
churches and schools are erected by the 
side of the pastor’s house. Tte churches 
unite already many thousand natives, of 
whom a great number have within a few 
years been converted to Christ. In the 
course of the Jast year, eighty-five adults 
have been baptized, and 516 others adinit- 
ted ascatechumens. The converts in their 
turn become missionaries, and thus, round 
a single station, a hundred villages have 
been evangelized and abundantly provided 
with alphabets, reading tablets, gospels, 
catechisms, tracts, and prayer-books.— 
Watchman. 
{From English Papers.] 

Procress or Puseyism.—A_ correspond- 
ent of the Maidstone Gazette states that at 
Kilodown Church, near Goodhurst, in this 
county, the following symptoms of Popery 
are observable :—‘ The services were read 
in three different places, part of them with 
the minister’s back to the people ; the 
centre table contains a representation of 
the Virgin “Mary with an infant on her 
knee perfectly naked; another painted 
window displays a figure of King Charles 
the First with the inscription, ‘ Sanctus 
Carolus Rex et Martyr,’ with a Glory 
round his head ; another of ‘ Pope Grego- 
ry, dressed in his papal robe, when in the 
act of bestowing his benediction on the 
congregation; a sentence from the Apoc- 
rypha is also to be seen displayed, and an 
emblazonment of the Pope’s banner, a 
lamb with the cross and pennon surround- 
ed with rays, and a curious painting in 
party-colored letters, of words from Scrip- 
ture bringing out the Popish heresy, but 
concealing the scriptural doctriie, is over 
the communion table.’ 


Puszyism IN IreLanp.—Dr. Boyton, at 
a recent ordination sermon in the Cathe- 
dral of Londonderry, broached the doc- 
trines of Puseyism. A great sensation has 
been produced by him throughout all the 
North of Ireland.—True Tadlet. 





DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


The undersigned, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee for procuring funds for Domestic 
Missionary and other purposes, respectful- 
ly acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing contributions. 

From Prince Hawes, Esq., for 
amount of subscriptions and dona- 

tions by the Federal Street Con- 
$1172 00 
From George Callender, Esq., for 

the Purchase Street Congrega- 

tional Society, in addition to 

$49 78, heretofore acknowledged, 11 00 
From Hon. C. H. Atherton, Am- 

herst, N. H., doration, 

Hon. Albert Fearing, for 
amount of subscription by the 
Rev. Jas. F. Clarke’s Society, 
worshipping at Amory Hall. 330 00 
Sreruen Fairsanks, Chairman. 


gregational Society, 


20 00 


From 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

The Sixth Lecture of the Course will 
be delivered next Sunday evening, at the 
Rev. Mr Gray’s Church ; services to com- 
mence at 6 1-2 o'clock. 








OBITUARY. 








MRS. ANN W. BRAZER. 


Died, in Salen, on Monday, Jan. 30th, 
Mrs. Ann W., wife of Rev. John Brazer, 
D. D. 

When a beautiful spirit has passed away, 
it is well, to dwell upon the peculiar ex- 
cellencies and graces of the departed, that 
the love of the good and the righteous, 
may the more deeply be associated in our 
minds, with the tenderness of friendship. 
It is too, an alleviation of sorrow, to recall 
to ourselves and others, the image of what 
we loved and to refresh our impressions of 
those qualities, which have deserved our 
affection. 

There isa ‘arge circle, who feel the 
death of Mrs Brazer as a deep affliction ; 
who miss her, in every friendly and social 
relation ; but there js yet another circle, 
even a numerous one, the suffering and 
the poor, who, still more, will miss her 
gentle presence. Wherever sorrow and 
0 ene sickness or anxiety made 
their dwelling, she was ready 
only with words of love at pixas a 
with kind deeds. No cares of her jek 
no indisposition tempted her to turn away 
from mental or bodily suffering in others, 
Her predominant characteristic was a Joy- 
ing spirit. Her heart was a fountain of 
tenderness, ready to love all that would be 
loved, to spend itself, upon all who would 
Teceive the rich boon. 
Perfection, that truly feminine virtue, un- 
Wearied sympathy ; with ready tact she 
laid her finger so gently upon the wounds, 
that the sufferer hardly winced beneath 
her touch. The lonely heart, which had 
brooded in silence over its sorrows, was 


She possessed, in| 


| : > 
not only adorn drawn forth to confide in her; the igno- 


rant and perplexed who knew not fally 
their own wants found in her & patient 
listener, and went away comforted; the 
occupant of the sick-bed: awaited her visit 
as the daily returning sunshine. 

She was eminently a woman of sinceri- 
ty ; frank and guileless, her face was the 
index of her heart. That bright, beautiful 
face, glowing with expression, is changed, 
the speaking eye is closed, the smile, 
which carried brightness to the wounded 
spirit, is faded, the cheerful voice is hushed 
and the spirit has passed away, but her 
memory cannot pass away. Her own 
words, not many months before her death, 
were, ‘ We are willing to struggle through 
long lives, that we may inherit eternal life, 
at last, but that inheritance is granted to 
the early dead, without the discipline or 
the struggle.’ Hers is now passed, her 
mission of love and good will is fulfilled. 
We speak not of her domestic relations, for 
to the deep affliction of her own family we 
dare not approach. Let it be sacred even 
from words of common consolation. It is 
much to have had so great a blessing to 
lose. While we dwell upon all that was 
so lovely in her life, our tears must flow, 
and we cannot wholly restrain the selfish 
— that she were with us now,— 











* With us ! we wrong thee by the earthly thought ; 
| Could our fond gaze but follow where thou art, 
| Well might the glories of this world seem naught 

To the one promise given the pure in heart.’ 
| — Worcester Aegis. 
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Funeral of Bishop Griswold.—We announced, 
in our last paper, the death of bishop Griswold. 
!'I‘he furneral ceremonies were performed at Trinity 


\ 


‘Church in Summer Street, on Saturday last. A 


large number of the clergy of the Episcopal Church 
| were present and took part in the services. The 
house was crowded with a large audience, anxious 
| to signify their respect for the lamented prelate;— 


,a large number of the clergy of the other christian 


| denominations were also present. 
Bishop Eastburn preached an impressive funeral 
discourse from the text ‘ For now is our salvation 
| wearer than when we believed.’—Romans 13—11. 
The body of Bishop Griswold was placed after 
the services, in the vaults beneath the church. It 
j will be removed, we understand, in a few days, to 
‘the burial place of his family in Rhode Island. 
Death of Judge Thacker.—In the Court, of 
(Common Pleas, on Wednesday morning, S. D. 
| Parker Esq. addressed the Court as follows:— 


; ¢ May it please your Honor: The painfal duty 
| has devolved on ane to communicate to this Court, 
_ the melancholy intelligence of the dgath of the Hon 
| Peter O. Thacher, Judge of the Municipal Court 
} of this city, who died this morning at his residence 
| in Chestnut street. Judge ‘Thacher has been afflic- 
} ted with acute rheummatisin in the right lower limb 
| for some weeks, and was obliged to be lifted up 
stairs inte his court roem on Saturday last, when 
he pronounced sentence on several criminals. On 
ery night he saffered something like paralysis 
of the right side, and his vital strength gradually 
diminished from that time. 

‘ This 1s not the time or place to pronounce the 
deserved eulogy upon his many and acknowledged 
merits as a man, a citizen, a Christian, and a Mag- 
istrate; but, from a very long practice in the Court 
over which he has presided with so much ability, 
I may be allowed, on this occasion, to speak my 
own indelible conviction, that for learning, integri- 
ty, firmness, love of the truth, strict regard to the 
dictates of conscience and justice, and a merciful 
administration of the severities of the law, few 
judges have excelled him. P 
| ‘Under this afflictive dispensation of Providence, 
I move your honor that this Court do now adjourn.’ 

Chief Justice Williams, in acceding to this mo- 
tion, spoke in a very bandsome manner of Judge 





Thacher, and his great respect for him in his pri- | 


| vate and public character. 


Greenough’s Washington.—The Editor of the 
Boston Evening Bulletin publishes a severe critique 
on Greenough’s statue, in the Rotunda at Wash- 
ington. He says,—A feeling of complete disap- 
poimtment was the first effect apon nearly all who 
saw it, nor has this feeling as yet suffered the 
slightest decrease. But Mr. Greenough attempts 
to convince us, in spite of ourselves, that his 
* great work’ is all that is classical and correct. 
Has the Laocoon, however, to which he refers, or 
the Venus, or the pollo, or the Torso, ever 
}needed any elaborate argument to prove their 
beauty? Has the statue of Washington, (in our 
State House) by Sir Frances Chantrey-—ever exci- 
ted any dissatisfaction in the mind ofa single per- 
son of taste? 

The statue in the Capitol then, must be regard- 
ed, firetly, as an anachronism, in the little costume 
| it has—secondly, as an impropriety, in its nudity— 
and lastly, as an absurdity, in its utterly irrecon- 
cileable action and gesture. 

Mr Greenough has made a request that the statue 
be removed to the grounds west of the capitol, 
and a stone canopy erected over it. 
| «We hope—says the Bulletin—that Congress 
| will comply with his request, and make an appro- 
| priation to remove it—since there is a possible 
| chance of its looking better in its new site—and 
{ it will be some relief, at the least, to get it out of 
| the way.’ 





Northern Soup and Bread Association.—An 
association for this purpose was formed on Monday 
| evening, by gentlemen from Wards 1, 2, and 3. 
| A noble spirit was exhibited at the meeting, and 
| between $400 and $500 was subscribed on the 
spot. 


A Soup and Bread Society was formed at Charles- 
town, last Sunday evening, and funds, to a liberal | 
|amount, we learn, have already been raised to ( 
jcarry out its object. The Society commenced 
| « active operations ’ on Monday. 


Greal Rise in Red River, and Loss of Life and 
Property.—New Orleans papers of the 9th, an- 
nounce that Red River has risen to an unprece- 
| dented height, and that great damage has been the 
|eonsequence. At Jonesboro’, in Texas, about 500 
‘ miles above Shreveport, the river was higher than 
it had ever been known. The entire country from 
Dooley’s Ferry (Ark.) to Jonesboro’, was com- 
pletely overflowed, and the river still msing. The 
destruction of property has been immense. It is 
estimated that not less than five or six thousand 
bales of cotton had been lost, together with almost 
the entire stock ef cattle of the region. We regret 
lto state likewise, that many lives were lost. 





The Revolt at St. Domingo.—The correspon- 
dent of the Exchange writes from New-York that 
news had been received at Port an Prince on the 
2d inst. from Aux Cayes, that a revolution was 
about to break out, the I:beral party having taken 
arms against President Boyer. The consternation 
| was so great at Port au Prince that all business was 
suspended, and vessels just arrived had not enter- 
ed at the custom-house, although the law required 
that they should do so-twenty-four hours after ar- 
rival. It was hoped that the usual promptness of 
Buyer would put down the movement without de- 
lay. 


New Operation for Hernia.—We notice in the 
last number of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal an inter®sting report of two cases of Her- 























nia, or Rupture, entirely cured by a new and in- 
gen lous surgical operation, performed by De Hea- 
ton, of Tremont Row, in this city. The operation 
is not painful and is free from danger. A recent 
Journal from the West, states also that Prof. Jane, 
of St. Louis, has operated on several important 
and difficult cases with complete success. His 
method of operating and that of Dr Heaton, are 
the same.— Boston Traveller. 


Another Land Slide at Troy, N. Y¥.—Harn- 
den’s Express from Albany on Saturday evening 
states than an avalanche of earth, &c. took place 
at Troy, N. Y. on Friday afternoon, by which 
fourteen houses were buried. At the last accounts 
twenty-one persons had been dug out. Fifteen 
were dend and six badly injured.—Merchants Ex- 
change Books. 





FROM EUROPE. 


The Steamship Acadia arrived at this port on 
Sunday morning, the 19th inst. She left Liver- 
pool on the Sth instant. London papers of Feb. 
Ath are received. 

The session of Parliament opened on the 8d. 
The Address of the Queen was by commission. 
The addresses moved in reply by both Houses 
were adopted without division. The Marquis of 
London, in the House of Lords, having found fault 
with the American treaty, it was vindicated both 
by the Duke of Wellington, and by Lord Brough- 
am, both of whom complimented Lord Ashburton 
in high terms. The Duke of Wellington regarded 
the arrangement with the United States as most 
satisfactory to the country.’ Lord Brougham con- 
sidered it not only satisfactory but of great impor- 
tance to the interests of the country, and to the in- 
terests of mankind at large. 

Inthe House of Commons, the address Was 
moved by Vicount Courtrey, and he was followed 
by Messrs Mills and Wood, the latter of whom re- 
ferred to the American Treaty. Sir Robert Peel 
replied, and among other remarks said,— 

The honorable gentleman referred to the treaty 
Jately including between this country and the U. 
States, for the regulation of the boundary question 
between Canada and the State of Maine, and the 
honorable gentleman said very truly that the pos- 
session of a few hundred square miles, more or 
less, was of little importance compared with the 
adjustment between the two countries of diflical- 
ties of long continuance—-difficulties which, if not 
amicably settled, left little hupe for the preserva- 
tion of peace. I am glad of this frank approval so 
far of the boundary in question, and I hope 1 shall 
be able to show to the house and to the country, 
that the country is under the greatest obligations to 
the noble Lord, who had retired from the turmoil 
of political life, but, influenced by a sense of public 
duty, left the repose of private life for the single 
purpose of contributing to the adjustment of this 
difficult question [hear, hear.] 1 hope I shall be 
able to show, if questioned here, as it has been 
questioned out of the house, that this treaty gives, 


nevertheless, every necessary security to our North | 


American provinces, though it does not give us all 
that were justly entitled to expect. But consider- 
ing the uncertainty that arose from the conviction 


on both sides of the justice of their respective | 
claims, I do think on the whole, that the partition | 


of the disputed territory, one half to the United 
States and one half to this country, our military 
communications having been preserved, the ad- 
justment being on the whole wiore favorable than 


that proposed by the King of the Netherlands, and | 


to which atthe time we expressed our readiness 
to agree, and seeing that in 1839 the hostile forces 
almost catne to a conflict on this subject, I say, ta- 
king all these things into consideration, [ hope 1 
shall be able to show, that we have acted cunsist- 
ently with the honor and interests of the country 
in ratifying that convention.—la America, as here 
there are parties trying to obstruct it [hear, hear) 
Mr Webster is taunted in America because he re- 
ceded from his extreme position when he saw there 
was no other way of coming to an amicable settle- 
ment. Herethe treaty is called the Ashburton 
capitulation, there the Webster capitulation, bat | 
hope the good sense of both countries will recog- 
nize the policy of relinquishing extreme preten- 
sions which could not have been maintained with- 
out endangering the continuance of peace. No 
other advantage is to be compared to an amicable 
settlement between two nations of kindred origin, 
of kindred language, and of interesis as kindred ca 
their origin and lavguage. . 


, 


In remarking on the right of Search &e. Sir 
Robert Peel said,—there is nothing more distinct 
than the right of visit is from the right of search. 
Search is a belligerent right, and not to be exercis- 
ed in the time of peace, except when it has been 
conceded by treaty. ‘Ihe right of search extends 
not only to the vessel, butto the cargo also. ‘The 
right of visit is quite distinct from this, though the 
two are often confounded. The right of search, 
with respect to American vessels, we entirely and 
utterly disclaim; nay, more, if we kauew that an 
American vessel were furnished with all the ma- 
terials requisite for the slave trade—if we knéw 
that the decks were prepared to receive hundreds 








feel it to be necessary to lessen the number of their 
Servants, that thus they may make up for the 
amount of the tax. 


France —The session of the French Chambers 
was opened on the 9th of January, by the King in 
person, The speech was short and pacific in its 
tone. It states, that the good humor prevailing 
among the powers, has strengthened the repose of 
the East, and procured in Syria for the Christian 
population the establishment of an administration 
conformable to their religious faith and their wish- 
es. 

The report ofan address in reply to the King’s 
speech had been debated a long time in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, with great earnestness, and as late 
as Feb. 1, the question was not decided. On an 
amendment of no great moment, bat which was 
opposed by ministers, the opposition prevailed on 
the 31st, by 206 votes against 202. This was not 
considered indicative of the vote on the main 
question. It however prodaced some éffect in the 
stock market, as an unfavorable sympton for the 
stability of the ministry. 

In the discussion in the Chamber of Peers, the 
‘right of Search’ formed the principal point of de- 
bate. The question on the Address was decided 
in favor of Ministers, by 118, to 67. 


The London Chronicle says:— 


The King (of France) proposes, we learn, to 
sell Versailles to the state for 18,000,000f., stipu- 
lating to employ the money and more than the 
money, in the completion of the Louvre. This 
demands a million sterling. This avidity of the 
King of the French for money, in order to spend 
it on preserving and completing the public build- 
ings of France, is characteristic and praiseworthy. 


Spain.—The Regent arrived at Madrid on the 
first of January, and was received with enthusias- 
tic welcome. ‘I'he Cortez had been dissolved, and 
a new Chamber was ordered to assemble on the 
8d of April, for the dispatch of business 

It was generally thought that the pending dis- 
agreement between the courts of France and Spain 
would be satisfactorily arranged. 


From the Continent.—The London Times of 
Jan. 30th says: 


We have received by express letters from our 
correspondents in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, 
and Malta. 

Our letters from Beyrout are of the 3ist ult. 


vailed in that neighborhood, and that the results of 
the adjustment happily obtained by Sir Straffurd 
Channing from the Porte were most satisfactory. 
Our correspondence from Alexandria is to the 
6th inst. inclusive. It announces the death of 
Ahmed Fethi Pasha, the Turkish Admiral who 
delivered up the fleet to Mehemet Ali. His death 
is stated to have been caused by poison, but by 
whom administered had not been ascertained. 
| As he was about to retarn to Constantinople, it 
|} was surmised that the Pasha of Egypt was unwil- 
ling to bave his secrets revealed to the Sultan or 
bis Divan. 


| ult. for Upper Egypt. 





| Distressing gales were felt on the coast of Eng- 
land, on the 12th and 13th of January. We take 
}the following accounts from Charles Wilmer’s 
| (Liverpool) New Letter. 


| The Boston steamer Brittannia, Captain Hewitt, 
| was overtaken by the gale when about 500 wiles 
|to the westward. ‘This noble and well tried ves- 
| sel encountered it bravely. Upwards of seventy 
| fishing-boats, with all hands, were lost off Galway 
| Bay, and the distress which this calamity has in- 
| flicted on the population of the place is truly mel- 
| ancholy. The vicinity of the catastrophe which 
' has left families destitute is described as one wide 
| scene of mourning. The steamer Monk was lost 
in Carnarvon Bay, and more than thirty soals per- 
ished. A magnificent ship, the Conqueror, of 800 
| tons burthen, on her voyage from Calcutta to Lon- 
| don, was wrecked off the coast of Boulogne; of 
the eighty persons on board her, all, with the ex- 
ception of a boy, perished. The mishap (the third 
| which has happened to Indiamen in the course of 
18 months) 1s attributed to the faintness and inad- 
equacy of the light exhibited off the ceast. The 
| Jessie Logan, 1000 tons burthes, from India to 
Liverpool, after encountering fearfal hardships in 
the channel, was totally lost off the Cornish coast. 
| The captain and erew were saved by the Lynx, 
| which conveyed them safely into Cork. The Per- 
| cy steamer, from Tynemouth to London, was w- 
j tally wrecked in the gale, off Tynemouth. All the 
|} crew with the exception ofa boy, saved themselves 
| by swimming ashore. ‘The American packet ship 
| Samarang, was, on the same fatal night, wrecked 
}on the Goodwin Sanda. The crew with great ex- 
| ertion saved themselves. The vessel has totally 
; disappeared. These are a few, and but a few of 
the incidents of the hurricane. But this circum- 
stance we must not omit to state, that in the opin- 
ion of well informed men, the tale of the direful 
| mischief which this visitation has caused, when it 





of human beings, within a space in which life is / shall be accurately known, will prove to be the 
almost impossible, still we should be bound to let | most fearful and melancholy ever parrated. ‘The 


that American vesse! pass on. But the right we 
claim, is to know whether a vessel pretending to 
be American, and hoisting the American flag, be 
bona fide American [hear, hear.] We claim the 
right to know whether a grievous wrong has not 
been offered to the American flag; to know, for 
instance, whether a Portugese or Brazillian schoon- 
er, sailing under the American flag, be really what 
she seems to be. 
- * * . 2 * 

I am surprised the United States should contest 
this, considering the many small states by which 
they are surrounded, and how easily their revenue 
might be injured ifit could once be established as 
a principle that a foreign vessel might becoine ex- 
enpt from visitation by hoisting any particular flag. 
With such a principle recognized, neither the reve- 
nue nor the commerce of the United States could 
be safe for an instant. But I know that the United 
States do liberally exercise this right in the seas 
adjacent to their own coast; I know that ifa Mexi- 
can vessel were to hoist the British flag under sus- 
picious circumstances, the United States would not 
hesitate to exercise the right of exposing the fraud. 


Canada —Sir Charles Metcalf is appointed 
Governor General of Canada. It is said that he 
will leave Liverpoo! with his suite, in the steam 
ship Columbia, on the 4th of Ma:ch. 


Assassination in England.—On the 20th of 
January Edward Drummond Esq., private secreta- 
ry of Sir Robert Peel, was shot by Daniel Mc- 
Navghten, as he was passing from the Treasury 
towards Charing Cross. He lived till the 25th. It 
is supposed that the assassin mistook Mr Drum- 
mond for Sir Robert Peel. Mc Naughten was sent 
to Newgate to await his trial, on a verdict of Wil- 
fal Marder. 

The London Inquirer thus alludes to this event:— 

* We should be glad indeed to find that the mel- 
ancholy event is to be attributed to the delusion of 
insanity, not to private malice, or the detestable 
spirit which would employ assassination as a poli- 
tical instrument. ‘To know this must even be 
some consolation to the friends of the deceased, 
and it would be a great relief to the lovers of their 
country to find that the pernicious examples which 
have of late too often occurred, act only on those 
not under the contro! of reason, and that, as a na- 
tion, we are falsely accused by some of our public 
organs, of loosing our long-estublished character of 
detestihg the cowardly villany of assassination.’ 


Insanity in Wales.—There are in North Wales 
664 persons suffering from insanity, who have no 
provision for their protection or comfort. The 
Queen and Prince Albert have each given £50 
wwards a fund for the establishinent of an Asylum. 
‘The Prince of Wales appears also as a donor of 
100 guineas. 


Glasgow.—It is publicly stated that 2860 per- 
sons in Glasgow are out of employment, and alto- 
gether destitute of the means of subsistence. 


Income Tax.—Sir Robert Peel’s favorite meas- 
ure, the ‘Income Tax,’ is much complained of, 
and strong petitions are in a course of preparation 
for its repeal. The result of the tax is the dis- 


| intelligence of every day's post does but swell the 
list of its calamites. 





CORRECTION, 


Salem, Feb. 23d, 1843. 
Messrs. Editors,—In your paper of the 
18th inst, in giving an account of the In- 
stallation at Danvers, of the Rev. A. Bige- 
low, you state that ‘a dinner was provided 
by the generous hospitality of Gen. Wm. 
Sutton.’ This is an error, which justice 
to the generous liberality of all the mem- 
bers of the Society who provided the en- 
tertainment requires me to correct. My 
presiding on that occasion, was probably 

the origin of the mistake. 
I ain respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
W. Sutton. 











MARRIAGES, 


ota 





—— - ——__—s_____, a 


In this city, Feb. 16, by Rev. Mr. Huntington, 
Mr. Lewis 8. Thrasher, to Miss Hannah F. Davis. 

In this city, on Sunday evening lust, by Rev. J. 
T. Sargent, Mr. John Ross, to Miss Adeline Jack- 
son. 

Feb. 19, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop, Mr. Augustus R. 
Lyon, to Miss Sophronia E. Hill. 

In this city, Feb. 21, by Rev. Mr. Towne, Mr. 
Dexter Peabody, to Miss Martha Jane Tarbox. 

In Roxbury, Mr. Charles Blake, of the firm of 
Kittridge & Blake, of this city, to Miss Maria 
Catherine Barnes, of R. 

In South Woodstock, Ct. Feb. 6, Mr. Atherton 
T. Penniman, formerly of Braintee, Mass, to Mrs. 
Martha Ann Phelps, of Uxbridge. 





DEATHS. 





In this city, on Sunday evening, Mrs. Nancy 
Lovell. 39, wife of Rev. Stephen Lovell, and 
daughter of Freeman Sherman, of Nantucket. 

In this city, suddenly, Hon. Peter Oxenbridge 
Thacher, Judge of the Municipal Court, for Suffolk 
County. . 

17th inst. Mr Nathaniel Ellis, 63, formerly of 
Roxbury. 

In Milton, Feb 11th, widow Eunice Thayer, 70. 

In Milton, on the 9th inst, Mrs Esther, widow of 
the late Mr Timothy Tucker, $2. 

Ju Brunswick, Me., David Dunlap, Esq. 65. He 
represented the town several years in the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts before the separation, and 
also in the Legislature of Maine. 

In New York city, 13th inst, of the confluent! 
small pox, Jacob Walton, Jr., third son of 
Rear Admiral Walton, UH. B. M., Navy, in his 
22d year. 

in New York, Feb. 5th, after a short and painful 
illness, just at the close of his 28th year, John C. 
Goddard, Esq., son of Mr Hezekiah Goddard, of 





charge of laborers from employment ; as Masters 


New London, Ct., a member of the New York 
Bar. 


They state that the most perfeet tranquility pre- | 


Mehewet Alileft Cairo on the 26th 
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RIODICALS FOR MARCH—Graham’s La- 

y’s Book; Lady’s World of Fashion; The 
Artist and Sargent’s Magazine, with all the Maga- 
zines of the day, at reduced rates, to subscribers and 
dealers, at the General Periodical Depo, 67 and 71 
Washington st. WILDER & CO. 125 
HEAP AND VALUBLE BOOKS, suitable for 

transmission by mail, SAXTON, PEIRCE 
& CO, Booksellers and Periodical Dealers, No 133 
Washington street, Boston, have on hand, and are 
receiving as soon as published, all the popular and 
Suipdeed uociodionle: cheap issues of valuable worke, 
and Books which they will furnish by the single 
cepy, year, or otherwise, at the regular subscription 
prices, and discount when large amounts are taken 
at one time—for 5 dollars worth, 10 per cent dia- 
count, 10 dollars worth, 20 per cent; 20 dollars 
worth, 25 per cent. A few of the most important 
are enumerated below. Any work published in the 
country furnished as above. 

Alison’s History of Europe—to be completed in 
16 semi-monthly Nos., at 25 cents each—five Nos. 
now rendy. 

Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and 
Art—to be completed in 12 semi-mouthly Nos. at 25 
cents each—four Nos. now ready. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and 
Mines—to be completed in 5 monthly Nos. at $1,00 
each—every No. to contain early 300 pages and 
250 cuts—three parts now ready. 

The Bible in Spain, by George Borrow—price 50 
cents. £25 











IBLE IN SPAIN—Cheap Edition; Downing’s 

Cottage Residences, or a series of designs for 
Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas, and their Gavd- 
ens and Grounds—also, the cheap edition of D’Au- 
bigne’s History of the Reformation, with notes, 3 
vol, for $1,00, at WILDER & CO, 67 Washing- 
ton st. f 25 


Ba BIBLE IN SPAIN, or the journeys, ad- 
ventures and imprisonments of an Englishman, 
in an attemptto circulate the Scriptures in the Pe- 
ninsula, by George Borrow. The above is printed 
in four extra Nos. of the New World, on new and 
large type, at the low price of 25 cents. It may be 
sent at only newspaper postage to any part of the 
country. W. CROSBY & CO, 113 Washingten 
street. f 25 


EW BOOKS—D’Aubigne’s History of the 

Reformation, 3 vols, price $1,00. The Neigh- 
bors, best edition, and Masterman Ready, part 3— 
for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. f 25 


REAT REVOLUTION IN PUBLISHING. 

The cheapest editions ever issued of the choi- 
cest works in every branch of literature. The sub- 
scribers are daily receiving editions of the most 
popular works, by the best authors, at prices suited 
to the times. The following, among others, are 
now ready : 

Bulwer’s new novel, The Last of. the Barons, at 
25 cents; do works complete, at 25 cents per vol.— 
The Neighbors, by Mary Howitt, 183-4 cts. Life 
and Exploits of the Duke of Wellington, 25 ets.— 
Lights and Shadows of Factory Life in N. England, 
12 cts. Rosina Meadows, the Village Maid, 12 cts. 
Bianca Capello, by Lady Bulwer; Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, by Dickens; Alison’s History of Europe, per 
No, 25 cts; Brande’s Encyclopedia, 25 cts—D’Au- 
bigne’s History of the Reformation. For sale by 
W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. £25 














be pbovaeee ACADEMY—The Spring term 
will commence on Wednesday, March Ist.— 
This institution has a delightful and healthy loca- 
tion, 8 miles from Lowell and 25 from Boston; a 
commodious hall, spacions play-ground, an ample 
fund and the best apparatus. Thorough instruction 
in all English branches, Classics and French.— 
Lessons in drawing free of expense. Lectures in 
connection with the studies. 

Books furnished during attendance, if desired, at 
a trifling charge, to cover the necessary wear. 

Terms, 83,00 per quarter of 11 weeks; hy the 
week, 30 cts.; for less than half a year, ending 
before the close of the term, 50 cts. per week. 
Board fiom 1,25 to 2,00 dollars. 
£25 FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Perceptor. 

FRUIT OF THE VINE. 
RAPE SYRUP for Communion—The subscri- 
ber has imported under the directions given by 

Rev. Isaac Bird, late Missionary in Syria, Grape 
Juice in the form of Syrup—one Bottle will make 
one gallon of wine—Price, 6 cents per boule—for 
sale at the Temperance Rooms, No 9 Cornhill, and 
at store No 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 

£25 3in ABEL SPAULDING. 
OCKE ON THE EPISTLES—A paraphrase 
and notes on the Epistles of St. Paul to the 








understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, by consulting 
St. Paul himself, by John Locke, 1 vol, 8 vo—pub- 
lished end for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 
Washington st. £25 





A‘ ELEMENTARY Treatise on the Structure 
and Operations of the National and State Gov- 
ernments of the United States—designed for the use 
of Schools, and for general readers, 5 Charles Ma- 
son, A. M., Oouncillor at Law. For sale at SiMP- 


KINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. f1s 

NV RS. SIGOURNEY’S NEW BOOK—Pleas- 
ant Memories of Pleasant Lands, Ivol, 16mo, 

pilates. j28 








PLEASE READ THIS! 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
NEXT BUILDING NORTH OF WASHINGTON BANK. 


T HE. senior partner in the above firm is, with a single 
exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manufacturer 
in Boston ; and was one of the old finn of “ Currier 


the names of, and manufactured by, “CurrnieR & 
Gicperr, 393,” “T. Gitpert,” and “'T. GirBERT 
& Co, 402 and 406 Washington Street,’ are now too 
well known throughout this country to need any com- 
mendation, further than to say, that the same T. Git- 
BERT is still actively and constantly engaged in super- 
intending the business, assisted by his partner, HENRY 
Sarrorp, who is also personally devoted to it. This, 
it is presumed, will be sufficient to secure the confi- 
dence of all their friends. 

They have all the facilities for getting up their work 
in the best possible manner, and at the least possible 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done,—having 
connected with their manufactory a steam eugine, to 
facilitate al] those parts which can be done by the aid 
of machinery. 

They also have every part of the work done at the 
above manufactory in the city, and under their own 
personal inspection, by experienced workmen only ; 
as they employ no apprentices. 

During the past year, they have made very important 
improvements in the Piano-Forte, some of which they 
have patented. In the Horizontal or Square Piano- 
Forte we have an improvement by means of which, 
with the use of a pedal, the hammers are made to strike 
one or two strings, at the pleasure of the performer ; 
thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unichord 
with the power of the Grand Piano-Forte, without its 
inconvenience of size and shape. But having heard 
frequent complaints of the common Square Piano 
Forte, on account of its size, and objections to the 
Upright and Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obviate 
these objections, we have invented a new description, 
somewhat of the Piccolo form, embracing all of the 
above improvements, which, with seven octaves, oc- 
cupies but about half'as much room on the floor as the 
common Square, and having a very important improve- 
ment in the action, by which a single spring is made to 
answer the threefold purpose of pressing down the 
damper, and at the same time of bearing with equal 
force on the hammer and key, so as to cause their 
quick return after the blow is struck—thus making the 
action of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu- 
tron that any one can desize. 

Lowest prices of the above, from §300 to 8500. 
Common Square Piano-F ortes, of various patterns, with 
all the other improvements, from $260 to $400. 

In view of all these facts, and their own experience, 
together with the ample testimonials which they have 
from others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
instruments to be as good as can be obtained at any 
other manufactory in the world—the purchasers them- 
selves being judges. , 

They will in all cases exchange, at their own cx 
pense, and from any part of the country, all such in- 
struments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money, 
at the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the time of sale, if the instrument shal! not 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

In order to secure a CASH BUSINESS, they would 
further say to their customers, that they will now sell 
at retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or'is 

aid on delivery of the instrument from their shop, at 

centy-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
prices ; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. ihe 

Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, of any description, 
and sending from $200 to $500 with the order, may 
rest assured that in all respects they shall have as good 
an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 
in person, or employ an agent to select for them. 

The subscribers hereby request all persons who may 
favor us with their orders, on the foregoing terins, to 
expose publicly every a intentional neglect 
or failure on our part to fulfil them to the very letter. 
And we further engage to pay, ourselves, all the neces- 
sary expense for giving publicity to each case of such 
neglect or failure, in at least one public newspaper— 
such as the dissatisfied party may velect. 

* And in order to satisfy all who may wish to purchase 
of us, of our entire responsibility and correct business 
habits, we invite them to write us for reference, and 
we will give them such as may be required. Ba 
Thus throwing ourselves upon the public, we solicit 











in 3. 1813. T. GILBERT & CO 


Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, Romans, 
and Ephesians, to which is prefixed an essay for the 


& Gilbert.” The instruments, of various styles, bearing | 





ASON ON THE U. S, GOVERNMENT— 
An Elementary Treatise on the Structure and 
Operations of the National and State Governments 
of the United States, designed for the use of Schools 
and Academies and for general Readers, by Charles 
Mason, A. M., Counsellor at Law, 12mo—just pub- 
lished, fur sale by JAMES MUN ROE §& CO, 134) 
Washington st. {18 





ENELON—Thouwgbts on Spiritual Babjects, se- 

lected from the writings of Fenelon, with Por- 

trait, 18 ne—recently published—for sale by JAS. 
MUNROE § CO, 134 Washington st. £18 





MITH’S MORAL SENTIMENTS—The The- 
ory of Moral Sentiments, or an essay towards 
an analysis of the principles by which men maturally 
judge concerning the conduct and character, first of 
their neighbors and afterwarde of themselves, to 
which is added a dissertation on the origin of lan- 
guages, by Adam Smith, L. L. D.—Ivol, 8vo. 
Received and for sale hy WM. CROSBY §& CO, 
at the Periodical Depot, 118 Washington st. £18 








ALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS.—Liver- 
more’s Commentary, third edition, 2vols, 12mo | 
—Buckminster’s works, 4th ed. 2v, 12mo, 

Ware on Formation of the Christian Character, 
12th ed; Furness Family Prayers, 2d ed, 12mo. 

Offering ef Sympathy, 4th edition, 18m0; Brooks 
Family Prayers, 11th ed, Y2m0; Palfrey’s Academ- 
ical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Aanti- 
quities, 2vols, 8vo. 

The Christian Examiner, 30 vols, 8vo; Sparks 
Essays and ‘Tracts, 6vols, T2mo; Unitarian Mis-| 
cellany, 6vols, [2m0; Christian Disciple, 1st andj 
2d series, 11 vols; Unitarian Tracts, 16vols, 12mo. | 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts, 12 mo; Norton’s 
Statement of Reasons, 12mo; Noyes’s Prophets and 
Job, 4vols, 12mo; Ware’s Life of the Savior, 3d 
ed, 18m0; Channing’s Works, Svole, }2mo0; Farr’s! 
Family Prayers; Greenwood’s Sermons, 12me. 

The above published and for sale hy sAMES } 
MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. fll 


H's ON MODERN Evangelism, and on the | 
elements of a church’s prosperity—a diacourse } 
delivered in the Charles etreet Baptist Church, by | 
Daniel Sharp. This day published by TICKNOR, 

corner of Washington and School ote. fil 


JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 


Head of Commercial Wharf. 


(G- Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
fel 18 


a ee 

















TO. 9 BRITISH and Foreign Medical Review, 
N or Quarterly Journal of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery, edited by John Forbes, M. D.—Jan. No. 

Received and for sale at WM. D. TICKNOR’S, 
i corner of Washington and Schoul streets. feb 11 


taining more than 2500 volumes of Novels, 

Tales, Voyages, Travels, §c.: also the principal Re- 

views and Magazines, both English and American. 
Recently added—the Edinburgh, London, Westmin- | 
ister, and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, last nuinbers | 
of Blackwood, Bentley, Dublin University, and | 
Knickerbocker Magazines, North American, and ! 
Democratic Reviews, Campbeli’s Selections from | 
the Foreign Reviews and Magazines; also, Life in| 
Mexico, by Madame Calderon, Bianca, Capello, by 
Lady Bulwer, Handy Andy, Jack Hinton, &c. On- | 
ly $4,00 per annum. | 
W. CROSBY & CO., HS Washington st. fel 11 | 


| 
OSTON CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—Con- | 





tion, with additional reflections and hymns— 
just published and for eale at SEMPKINS’S, 21 
j28 


Tremont Row. 





| 
EFLECTIONS IN RETIREMENT, 2d oI 
| 
| 
OR 50 CENTS.—The Old Curiosity Shop, by | 
Boz, illustrated—complete for fifty cents. i 
Received and for sale at ‘TWCKNOR’s, corner of | 
\ 


Washington and School streets. feb II 





ENTAL SCIENCE —The present age is em- | 
phatically one of scientific research and rl 
provements, and perhaps in point of value, for the | 
alleviation of human suffering, none can exceed the | 
discovery of DR. STOCKING, Sureéron Den. | 
TIST, in the anodyne, prepared by him, for the pur- | 
pose of destroying the nerves of the teeth. To ren- 
der this remedy effectual, it is only necessary to 
make one application of it; and in 24 hours the vi- 
tality of the nerve and lining membrane of the 
tooth will be completely destroyed, without produ- | 
cing the slightest pain or inconvenience; so that it| 
can be immediately filled and made useful for many | 
years, instead of being extracted as a troublesome 
and useless organ. ‘Those caustics and cauterizing | 
instruments commonly resorted to by Dentists, for | 
the purpose of destroying the nerves of teeth, produce 
such excruciating pain for at least fifteen hours, that 
most persons are filled with horror at the thought of | 
such an operation and shrink from it as from the! 
pangs of death.—The diamond cement, which is also | 
the invention of Dr. S., is admirably adapted io 
such cases of defective teeth as will not admit of | 
gold and other kinds of filling; the advantages of | 
which are: it being at first soft, may be more perfect- | 
ly introduced into the cavity, ard then shaped like 
the original tooth. In a few hours it becomes hard | 
like stone, and renders the tooth capable of doing its} 
portion in the important process of masstication. 
Among the many thousand cases of painful teeth treated | 
during the past year as above deseribed, Dr.'S. can say | 
without fear of contradiction, that not more than one 
case out ofa hundred has proved a failure. These | 
are facts that may occasion surprise—yet in the | 
truth of which the public may have the most implicit | 
confidence. No instruments for extracting teeth | 
that have ever bean invented, can equal in perfect i 
adaptation to every conceivable case, the full Parisian } 
set used by Dr. S. Artificial teeth that never change | 
their color, or become offensive, he will set on pivot | 
or yold plate, from a single tooth to a full set, either | 
with or without false gums. Particular and SPECIAL | 
attention will be given to Gilling teeth with the purest | 
gold. ‘Terms: Filling common sized cavities with 
gold, $l—for filling with cement aud other filling | 
| 50 cts to $1—setting on pivot, from $1,50 to $3— | 
whole upper set, fron $20 to $75—extracting, 25 
cts. All operations warramed. Office 266 Wash- | 
ington’st, corner of Avon Place, Boston. — fel 11 | 




















HENRY D. McCOBB, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


BATH, ME. 


References:— 
William Beals, i'sq., Boston. 
Messrs. J. H. McLellan & Co., Bath 
Col. Thomas D. Robinson, a 
Gen. J. C. Humphreys, Brusewick, 
Parker McCobb, Esy., Portland. 

James T. McCobb, Exq., Augusta, 
Messrs. W. & W. Getchell, Waterville. 





ILLERISM A DELUSION.—-Whoscever | 
doubteh let him call and purchase Prof. Stu- | 
art’s Hints on the Prophecy of Daniel, second edi- ; 
tion, with notes, or Dr. Pond’s * Review of Miller- | 
ism,’ or Rev. Mr. Colver’s, or Rev. Mr. Brewa- | 
ter’s, or several others on the same subject, and read | 
and circulate and doubt no more. All for sale at 
reduced rates fiom six to sixty-seven cenis, singly | 
and by the quantity. AlsoSeas’ Bible ar. | 
Sears’ Wonders of the World, and his new Monthly | 
Magazine, containing several hundred engravings, | 
at $2 a year, 183-4 single. Any or all for sale as | 
low as by the Publishers. Together with D’Aubig- | 
ne’s History of the Reformation, i numbers at | 
fifteen cents each, or in owe volume, neatly bound on 
fine paper, for $100. Subscriptions and orders so- 
licitted at WILDER & CO’S., General Periodical 
Office, §c., 67 and 71 Washington street, directly 
opposite the Post Office. 
Also just received, the 


Christian Observer, (re- 
print,) Monthly, at $2 00. 


feb 11 








EBRUARY NO. SEARS’ NEW MONTHLY | 
Magazine—Contents—Local Memories of Great 
Men—Buins; God Everywhere; Marine Animals; 
Value of Water in Hot Climatea; Popular Errors; 
Languages; Journeyman Printer; Valentine Great- 
rakes; Relation of Science to Keligion; Spirit of 
the Age; Biography of John Bunyan; Napoleon's! 
Sacrifice of Human Life; we Rhinoceros; Be Some- 
thing; Artesian Well at Grenelle; Stuke Manor 
House; Address to the Moon; Cultivation; Cattle; 
Uncertainty of History; the British Museum; Five 
Facts; A Day at a Ship Yard. 
Embellishments—Burn’s Portrait, with Vignettes 
—Welle with Camels at Cana of Galilee; Girl giving 
Water toa Thirsty Traveller; Greatrakes; View 
of the Birthplace of John Bunyan; Specimen of his 
Handwriting; Portrait of John Bunyan; The Rhbi- 
noceros; Artesian Well—two Engravings; Remains 
of Stoke Manor House—three engravings; Cattle; 
Interior of a Mast House; Frame Timbers of a Ship 
of 400 tons; Boring; Calking. i 
Published by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO, 133 
Washington street, who are sole agents for the N. 
England States, and to whom all orders must be 
addressed, pust paid. fll 


—— 








ANUARY TRACT, No. 186—Unitarianism not 

a new doctrine, but genuine christianity, Wy 

Rev. James D. Green—published by J. MUNROE 

& CO, Agents ef the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, No 134 Washington st. f4 





R. GREENWOOD’S SERMONS of Conso- 

lation, Minister of King’s Chapel—just p b- 
lished and for ante by W. CROSRY & CO, 118 
Washington at. j21 
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ELECT PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
Female Tustitutions of a High grade in the city. 
This School has been established by Professor T. 
R. JENKS, wpon consultation with t lemen at 
the head of these Institutions, to rem defects in 
preparation which they have long felt as injurious to 
the progress of their Pupils. 
r erms—T welve dollars anda half the Quarter. 
Pupils are received as young as parents may in- 
trust thems, but none are retained over twelve years 
of age. Prof. J. has permission to refer to Geo. B. 
Emerson, C. Folsom, J, Hale Abbot, 8S. Adama, H. 
G. O. Blike, Esq. and Rev. C.E. Abbot—and 
also to the Hon, J, Pickering, N. P. Rassell, M. 
Brimmer, 8. A. Eliot, Nathan Hale, and L. Pope 
and G. F. Thayer, Esqs.—Dr, W. Channing, Dr. 
oh brag oma Rev. Dr. W. Jenks, Rev. Dr. J. 
i. Palfrey, Rev, A. A. Vi .G. . Blag- 
den and Rev. W. M.- ones cntiatanatiahciitin 
Applications may be made until the commence- 
ment of the Schovl, 13th Feb’y. inst., from % vill 2, 
each week day, and afterwards during Schoo! honrs, 
at the Rooms in Park street, under the Church. 
Boston, February, 1843. an fl¥ 





NEY BOOKS and Magazines—The Queens of 
l England, 2d sevies, 2 vole, 12mo—Lectures on 
the Diseases of the Urinary Orgaus, by Sir B.C. 
Brodie, lv 8vo—Part 3 Brande’s Enclyelopadia of 
Science, Literature and Art, price 2&cents—Artist 
for February, price 25 cents. 

Just received and for sale at 333 Washington at., 
by SAX'TON, PEIRCE § CO. {+ 





HE MONTHLY Miscellany of Religion and 
Letters, edited by Res. Ezva S. Gannett. 
Contents of the Nowber for February. 
Aptitude for Usefulness, by Rev E. Q. Sewall. 

Letter on Maternal Influence, by Mra M. 8. West. 

Death of George W. Packard, by Rev BE. B. Hall. 

Objections against Miracles, by Rev Rufus Ellis. 

Our Saviour’s Exclamation on the Cross—a ser- 
mon, by Rev H. A. Miler. 

Letter to a Sunday Schou} Teacher, by the author 
of Mission. 

Edwards §& Channing, the master minds of New 
Eugland Theology, by Rev. 5. Osgood. 

A Word fitly spoken, by Rev. F. W. Holbiook. 

Penitence; Notices of Books, Intelligence, &c. 

The Miscellany is published on.sthe first of every 
month, in nunbers of sixty four lirge octavo pages, 
at three dollars per annum, by WM. CROSBY & 
CO, 118 Washington st. {4 





ATEW STATE REGISTER FOR 1848,—James 
LN Loring, 182 Washington Sweet, has just pub- 
lished the Massachusetts Register for 1843, contain- 
ing the New Tariff of U. S&S. with the ‘Pariff haw, 
the State Legislature, the 27: Congress, the Army 
and Navy officers, Consuls, Millitia Officers, City 
Officer? of Boston, Salem and Lowell, Miwisters, 
Colleges, Charitable Societies, Banks and Insurance 
Cowpanies, Postmasters, Justices, Lawyers, U. 8. 
Census of Towns in Massachusetis, Members of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, State Apportien- 
ment, Treaty with China, Boundary Question, 
Bankruptcy Commissiouers, Boston Pilotage, &c. 
&c. feb 11 





ERIODICALS FOR FEBRUARY¥—Fn addi- 
tion to the old estnblished works, we have the 
New Englander, Select Library of Religious Litera- 
ture, Sears’ New Monthly Family Magazine, Pion- 
eer, Sargent’s Magazine, Artist, Abison’s History 
of Europe, Brande’s Encyclepordia of science and 
the arts, the Missionary Eclectic, ete., with smaller 
works too numerous to mention, at WIBDBR' & 
CO.’S General Periodical Depot, 67 and 31 Wash- 
ington st., opposite the Post Office. j23 


ORD BYRON and some of his Cotemporaries, 
with recollections ot the Author’s Life, and of 
his visit to Italy, with portraits, by Leigh Hunt: 
2d edition. For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets. j™ 








NEW BOOK OF HYMNS—JAMES MUN- 
iY ROE & CO, will publish in a few weeks, a 
Book of Hymus, setected by Rev. Chandler Rob- 
bins, with particular reference to Vestry and other 
social religions meetings, and to meet the wants of 
Parishes unable to supply themselves with larger 
and more expensive collections that are in general 
use. The volume willeontate about 250 Hymne, 
which, it is intended, shall be the choicest and 
most devotional of our sacred lyrics. No 134 Wash- 
ington st. jz? 





GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH. 


4% E next Term of this Institution wi commence 
Feb. 28. Tuition in English, $4. Languages 
$4,50 per term. Studentscan be accommodated iv 
the family of the Preceptor for $27 per term. This 
charge includes Board, Tuition, Waching, &c. It is 
the endeavor of the Instructor to teach things and not 
words inerely. For the better accomplishment of this 
end a very good Apparatus has been procnred and a 
Gevlogical and Mineralogical Cabinet, &c., are av the 
service of the Students. Wedeei it sufficient recom- 
mendation of the present Principal, Mr O. W. Albee, 
to state that he has beenemployed by the same Board 
of Trustees 9 years, with increasing patronage. 
S.F. BUCKLIN, 
B. W. HILDRETH, § Com. of Trustees. 
S. R. PHELPS. 
Feb., 1843. 
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MOTHER'S ASSISTANT AND YOUNG 
LADY'S FRIEND. 


HE first number of the ‘Fhird VYolume of this 

periodical is published and veady for delivery. 

It isembellished with a beautiful steel plate en- 

graving, as every alternate puaber wilbbe, through 
the year. . 

The work will continue to be issued in a most 
tasteful manner, and its pages enriched by the pro- 
ductions of the most gifted writers. 

The insertion of plates greatly enhances the ex- 
peuse, andthe work can be sustained only by a 
corresponding increase of subscribers. 

We offer a premium of twenty dollars for the best 
written original article of teu or twelve pages, 
showing parents how they may make home ev de- 
lightful and happy a place for their children, and 
how such a love aud reverence for the parents may 
be rooted and grounded in the hearts of the children, 
as will tortify them, while they remain at home, and 
after they have left, against the seductions of vice, 
whenever their thoughts recur to home and their 
parents. 

We offer also five dollarseach, for five different 
original articles of three or four pages each, on any 
subjects adapted to the first or second department of 
our work. 

Allthe above named communications must lie ad- 
chessed to the editor, post paid, and. must be in by 
the 15th of Feb. mext. The real names of the 
writers must accoupany the eommunications ina 
sealed envelope. These will not be opened till after 
the decisions are made, which will be made by 


- clergymen of three different denominatians. 


The price of the Mother’s Assistant and Young 
Lady’s Friend, is 31,50 per year. If paid in ad- 
vance, $1,00. 

Twenty-five energetic nen, of good address and 
good moral character, are wanted as agents to obtais 
subscribers for the above named work, to whom « 
liberal premium will be given. 

WM. C. BROWN, 
Editor and Publisher, No. Cornhill. 
Boston, Jan, 22. 





I EADING FOR ALL.!—To the Christian Pub- 

lic—a Family Magazine—in January, 1843, 
was published Sears’ New Monthly Family Magi- 
zine. A Monthly Miscellany ef Moxal and Relig- 
ious Instruction, embellished with numerous en- 
gravings. ‘lo be published on tie first of every 
mouth, in parts of $0 to 50 large octavo pages each, 
(double columns,) at L8 3-4 cents yer part, payable 
on delivery. Mail subscribers Two dotlars per an- 
num, invariably in advance. 

Agents wanted throughout the United States. 

Any person either subscribing himself, or procor- 
ing a new priher tu ‘Sears’ Family Maguzine,” 
for one yeat, ank remitting $3, current funds, free 
of allexpense, to the publisher, shalb receive a eapy 
of that periodicalfur one year, anda volume of the 
above works, cto be kept subject to his order. 

Any person procuring 5 subseridvers to the above 
work, fur one year, and remitting the money, ($10) 
free of expense to the publisher, shall receive two 
copies of Bible Biography. SAXTON, PEIRCE 
& CO, 133 Washington st. . j28 





HE DREAM OF HEAYEN, OR THE sig. 

TER’S TALE. To which are added, A Pye- 
monition of Erernity,—The Imparsable Bridge, and 
the Remarkable Trance of Rev. William Tennent, 
who, for three day , was apparently lileless. a. 
troduction by Rev. Hubbard Winslow. 

The N. E. Puritan says this volume ‘ comprises 
some of the most remarkable gtimwerings of the 
Invisible World, with which mortals have been 
favored, since Paul was eaught up to the third heay. 
ens, and John entranced in the Visions of Patmos.’ 

The Christian Refieetor says:—* hese remarka- 


' ble pieces all relate to snother world, and though 


they probably should not be relied on as actual reve- 
hations, they are not incompatible with the oracles 
of God, and may therefore be read with safety and 


profit. 

Just published in elegunt style, for New Year's 
pres -nt«, and for sale at WILDER § CO’S, Gen. 
eral Perivdien! Office, No. 71 Washington street. 
Price, 18 3-4 cents. 

&G- A lileral discount to dealers. feb I8 

OW READY—The Boston Edition of The 
Neighbours; a tale of every day life, hy Fred- 
orto Bremer, epee from the Swedish, by Mary 
owttt, in two volumes, 22mo. ty pe—jus 
lished and for sate by 3. MUNROE gto. 134 
‘ashington st. fig 
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POETRY 
a dia te Avo PR | 
For the Register and Observer. 


MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 


Many dark and dismal hours 

I have passed in musings sad ; 

O’er my head a tempest lowers, 

Fraught with terrors to the bad. 
Overwhelmed with guilt and fear, 








one who inhabiteth eternity, should deign 
to interest himself in the concerns of such 
beings as we ate? Truly God's ways are 
not our ways, mor his thoughts as our 
thoughts. 

* He rolls the planets in their spheres, 

Aad counts the sinner’s lowly tears.’ 
Nothing that affects the happiness and 
welfare of his children is too trivial for 
him to notice, but perhaps towards none is 
his Fatherly pretection more strikingly 





I in vain attempt to pray 5 

God ne’er lends a litt'mng ear, 

Nor regards what sinners say. 

20 what sorrows weigh me down, 
Keen remorse and bitter anguish, 
Lest I meet thy with’ring frown, 
Whilst in bondage hero | languish. 

How I long to break the chain, 

What has bowed me to the dust, 

But my efforts all are vam, 

To o’ercome each sinful lust. 
Father, hear my hansble prayer, 
That 1 may no more offend, 

Let me in thy faver share, 
Teach me, Lord, to know my end. 

O'bow ‘happy I shoald feel, 

Could I know my sins forgives, 

1 should then engage with zeal, 

In preparing souls for heaven. 

But to me this beon's denied, 
Life is hast’ning to its close ; 
Time will soon with rapid stride 
End my ‘trints, toils and woes. 

What asad and dreary waste 

Sin has made this beauteous earth, 

Sinee she dared the fren to taste, 

Eve, from whom we had our birth. 
Had the tempter sought in vain 
Our first parents to beguile, 

Sin would ne'er have proved our bane— 
Earth, like heaven, would wear a smile. 

O what sufferings sin has brought | 

On the race of men below ! 

"Tis a solemn, mournful theugit— 

Sinners’ Kves are lives of wo. 
How their wretched days they spend ! 
Friendless, hopeless, all-forlorn, 
Thooghtless of their latter end, 
Wishing they had ne'er been bern. 
Like the troubled sea they seem, 
When its ragings cannot cease ; 
Life to them is all a dream, 
‘To the wicked there’s no peace. 
Guilty sinners fear and tremble, 
On a bed of thorns they lie ; 
Damn’ed spirits they resemble, 
Doomed to live, afraid to die. 
Furies haunt them day and night, 
Conscience keeps their doom in view ; 
Fiends their guilty souls affright, 
Terrors all their steps pursue. 
fn a land where sin bears sway, 
Like the cities of the plain, 
All is darkness, doubt, dismay, 


| enced by the father of a family on his 





| may obtain from the celd charity of the 


| 
} 
| pressible will be his relief, if he can cleave, 


shown than tke helpless orphan. 
There can scatcely be imagined a great- 
| er trial to faith, tham that which is experi- 


death-bed, when he knows he must leave 
his beloved ones destitute of all human 
means of support, excepting such as they 


world; and, at sech aa keur, how inex- 


in fuli assurance of faith, to that precious 
romise of Him whe has declared himself, 
‘the God of the fatherless :'-—* Leave thy 
fatherless children, and I will preserve 
them alive; and let thy widows trust in 
me.’ Perhaps some fond parent whose 
| heart has often sunk within him while 
contemplating the possibility of such an 
event in his own case, may be encouraged 
to cast all such cares upon his Creator, by 
reading the following simple narrative of 
facts which have fallen under my own ob- 
servation. 
In the spring of 1822, I was travelling 
in the western part of Georgia, through a 





| wilderness, having been recently purchased 








Man exists, but lives in vain. 
Sadness broods on all around, 
Drear and gloomy is the scene, 
Men of violence atiound, 

Stalking forth wih hanghty nvien. 

No one careth for another, 

Love to God and man has fled, 

Each is ang-y with his brother, 

Plotting vengeance on his head. 
Malice reigns in every breast, 
Brutal force cries out for blood, 
Meekness seems by nene possessed, 
Sin rolls on its mighty flood, 

Marder, rapine, rage grevail, 

Blasphemy and lust obscene : 

Honesty and justice fail, 

Sanctity with look serene. 

Avarice with narrow soul, 
Treasures up its hoards of weakh, 
Luxary without control 

By excess enfeebles heakh. 

Hlorrid cursings rend the air, 

Wantonness offends the sigirt, 

Drunkenness with vacant stare, 

Breaks the stillness ef the night. 
Life self is tnsecure, 

Ruffians luck in ambush round, 
Heed less victinis to allure, 
Eager to inflict the wound. 
All their thoughts to earth are given, 
God is net enthroned within, 
Sensual joys compose their heaven, 
Men are changed to brutes by sin. 
Hear, ye sinners, while you may, 
Hear what Christ, the Savior, said ; 
Let there be no more delay, 
Lest ye slamber with the dead. 

By the Father I was seut 


\ 
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Frem the realms of bliss above, 

To exhort you to repent, 

That ye might enjoy his love. 
Lewly born and in a manger, 
Thus did I my hfe begin ; 

Unto you I came a stranger, 
And ye would not take me in. 

I was naked too, and poor, 

Had not where to lay my head ; 

Then { sought your palace door, 

Bat was neither clothed nor fed. 

I was sick, and made complaint, 
Prison walls enclosed me round ; 
I was hungry, thirsty, faint, 

Bat no help from you I found. 

Whiited sepulchres ye are, 

“ull of rottenness and death ; 
Though your outside seem so fair,. 
Fou! pollution taints yeur breath. 

Hypocrites, with solemn air 
Praying, fasting to be seen ; 
God rejects your sinful prayer, 
He beholds your hearts unclean. 

Mere professors, loud and vain, 

Proud, deceitful, empty, hollow 5. 

At the smallest gnat ye'd strain, 

Bat a camel whole would swallow. 
Haste, depart, | know you not ; 
In the fire for devils prepared, 
You shall have your part and lot, 
For with them you long have shared. 

Wakham, Feb. 25, 1843. Cc. F. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


{From the Religious Souvenir. } 
THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. 


There are few things which afford a 
more pleasing subject for contemplation to 
the living mind, than the superintending 
care that is exhibited by our Heavenl 
Parent towards his creatures ; and to wo 
his-overruling hand ordering all events, 
even those which at the time of their oc- 
currence appeared so trivial as scarcely to 
be noticed, so as tocarry into execution the 
schemes which his infinite wisdom and 
love had devised, is one of the most de- 
lightful and _ profitable employments in 

ich a Christian can be en . Who 
that has accustomed himself thus to reflect 
upon his past life has not often been lost 
in adoring wonder, that the high and lofty 








| shorn.’ 





tract of country which was then almost a 


from the Cherokees, and in which no traces 
of civilization met my eye, excepting here 
and there a log hut of rade construction. 


and eternal welfare; and in all the temp- 
tations to which she was exposed, she con- 
tinually recurred to the Sunday School as 
the polar star that was to point out the 
path of duty. 5 

After remaining for two years in the 
Asylum, she left it to reside with a widow 
lady, in whose house she at first found a 
happy home ; but the lady made an unfor- 
tunate marriage, which produced such an 
unpleasant change in many of her domes- 
tic arrangements, that Caroline was unable 
to remain any longer under her roof, and 
in consequence was again thrown upon the 
world. But God was still mindful of his 
child, and raised her up a kind and affec- 
tionate friend, who received her into his 
family and treated her with almost paren- 
tal tenderness. Yet, even here she was 
unhappy, for the sense of her lonely and 
dependant situation, in itself suffictently 
painful to a sensitive mind, was sometimes 
aggravated by circumstances calculated 
deeply to wound her feelings. 

At this time a son of her kind host was 
about to remove to an unsettled part of 
Georgia, and as his lady was anxious fora 
female companion, Caroline was invited to 
accompany them. ‘Though very averse to 
leaving the pleasures of cultivated ort, 
and all that she held most dear on earth, 
yet she felt a delicacy in expressing any 
reluctance to gratify the wishes of those 
who had treated her with so much hospi- 
tality. She therefore silently acquiesced 
in what could not well be avoided, and a 
journey of a few days, brought them to this 
sequestered spot, het in the silence and 
solitude of the forest full leisure was afford- 
ed for melancholy reflections. She often 
in fancy penned cone distant regions in 





To the lovers of bold and romantic scenery | 
the ride would have been highly interest- | 
ing. On one sjde was to be seen the! 
Stone Mountain, rising in majestic gran- | 
deur from what was comparatively a plain, 
and throwing its dark shadow over the | 
surrounding forest; and on the other, the 
beautiful Charahoochee flowing silently 
along through a rich and uncultivated val- 
ley, to mingle its waters with other noble 
streams. ‘lhe pleasure I should otherwise 
have enjoyed was, however, considerably 
marred by the extreme difficulty I found in 
ascertaining the road: for being unaccus- 
tomed to follow a ‘blazed way” or an 
Italian trail, 1 was frequently bewildered in 
the mazes of the forest; and as the cabins 
of the settlers were few and far between, 
{ frequently experienced the most anxious 
solicitude lest the canopy of heaven might 
be my only covering for the night. 

At the close of a fatiguing day on which 
I had made but little progress in my jour- 
ney, | reached a log house, the occupants 
of which, judging from its external appear- } 
ance, seemed to be of a rather more eleva- 
ted rank in society than the ordinary class 
of settlers, as it contained fico rooms, and 
could beast besides of a small portico in 
front, though the covering of this little ap- 
pendage to the establishment was formed 
only of the ‘limbs of pine with bark un- 
Here I requested to be allowed to 
pass the night, and was happy to find in 
the manners and conversation of the in- 
mates of this small dwelling, those marks 
of refinement which one rarely meets with | 
on the borders-of a new country. 

I was so much pleased with this little 
sunny spot, as to be easily induced to spend | 
a few days in surveying more leisurely the 
beauties of the surrounding scenery. At 
this period of the year the brilliant verdure 
that covered this wild and Juxuriant valley, | 
was studded with flowers of every form 
and hue. Near the house some glimpses 
might be obtained of a transparent stream 
which occasionally showed itself among 
the trees, and then glided away to hide its 
clear waters in the density of a cane brake. 

ln this romantic dwelling | first became 
acquainted with Caroline—an orphan, re- 
siding in the family of my host, who in- 
terested my feelings deeply, even before | 
learned any thing of her eventful history. | 
Her lovely and expressive countenance, | 
seemed the index of a heart overflowing | 
with the finest feelings of which human 
nature is susceptible, while a pensiveness 
in her manner, which in spite of all her 
efforts to subdue it, at times amounted to} 
melancholy showed that some secret sor- | 
row was preying upon her. 

On inguiry I found that nothing was 
known of the histery of her early child- 
hood, excepting what she could indistinctly 
recollect. The tender and devoted care of 
her parents had left an impression which 
nothing had been able to obliterate, and 
she remembered also that a brother who| 


was older than herself, and an infant aed 


shared with her their affection and caresses. 

But a dark cloud blasted these fair pros- 
pects, and though most of the particulars 
had faded from her recollection, she had | 
not forgotten the death of her sister, who! 
was soon followed to the tomb by her | 
heart-stricken mother. Her brother was | 
removed by an uncle to a foreign land, but 
the place ef his residence was entirely un- 
known to her. She retained a confused 
idea that her father married a second time; 
that he remeved from the scenes of her in- 
fancy, and lost a large amount of proper- 
| ty,—then became a soldier, and after being 
| confined a short time to a bed of suffering, 








leaving her his blessing which was all he 
had to bestow. 

Even at her early age she was not long 
in becoming sensible of the loss she had 
| sustained by the death of her fond parent ; 
for the watchful tenderness to which she 
had hitherto been-accustomed was now ex- 
changed for the cold attentions of her step- 
mother; and even these were soon with- 
drawn, for before she had completed her 
seventh year, she became an inmate in the 
orphan asylum of Savannah, though in 
what manner is unknown to her. 

But though so many sorrows had been 
permitted to overtake this fair blossom be- 
fore she had scarcely passed the period of 
infancy, she was not forgotten by her 
Heavenly Father, who appeared to take 
| her under His more immediate care, when 
her earthly protectors were removed or 
had forsaken her. In this charitable in- 
stitution she received her first religious 
impressions from the benevolent female 
under whose superintendence she was plac- 
ed; and by the blessing of God they were 
not perinitted to pass away as the impres- 





| sions of childhood so frequently do, but the 
| instructions she received, served as a lamp 
to her feet and a light to her path, which 
| was still destined to be a “ets | one. 
| It was in the Sunday School which she 
| then attended that the most important part 
| of her religious knowledge was probabl 
acquired, and she acknowledges wit 
heartfelt gratitude the blessings she deriv- 
ed from it; for here those habits were 


}heart of a tender mother. 


ended his life in the city of Savannah, | 


search of her brother, and sometimes pic- 
tured him as successful in life and sur- 
rounded by friends, while all remembrance 
of her was obliterated, and again she would 
imagine him seeking his long lost sister, 
without any probability that he would 
ever discover her in the deep recesses of 
this wild retreat. 

I left her full of the idea of finding her 
brother, and already in anticipation I en- 
joyed the pleasure of seeing the two or- 
phans tasting what was to them almost an 
unknown happiness,—the tender and de- 
lightful intercourse of brother and sister. 
I adopted every plan and pursued every 
scheme by which there seemed a probabili- 
ty of accomplishing my object but in vain. 
1 could find no clue by which to trace out 
the brother,—the connecting link of their 
history was broken. 

Eight years passed away, and in the 
course of business I again found myself on 
the frontiers of Georgia near the village of 
L ———. Fatigued with travelling, and 
my spirits nearly exhausted by a long 
journey, there was a strong disposition to 
melancholy pervading my mind when the 
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solemn sound of a tolling bell struck my 
ear. It chimed in with my feelings, for it, 
told of seme one who had recently left this | 
busy world, for the untried scenes of | 
another. It was not long before the mourn- | 
ful procession was seen to issue from one | 
of the streets of the village, and approach 

a smal] but neat Church which stood near. 

At no great distance | discerned a recently 

opened grave, and the sable coffin was fol- 

lowed by those who not only wore the 

habiliments of wo, but felt that sorrow of 
heart of which these external marks are 

but the emblems. 

The burial service of the Episcopal 
Church always produces a soothing and 
pleasurable effect upon my mind, forthough 
it throws around me a feeling of melan- 
ancholy, yet my thoughts are irresistibly 
carried forward to the morning of the 
resurrection, and while contemplating that 
glorious event, a ray of divine light seems 
to break forth and dispel the gloom which 
is apt to oppress us while witnessing these 
impressive evidences of our mortality. 
To stand by the awful tomb,—to see the 
earthly part of a fellow being committed to 
the ground—‘ earth to earth, ashes to ash- 
es, dust to dust ’—and to reflect that there 
it must rest until the last trump of the 
archangel shall sound,—is enough, one 
would suppose, to impart a feeling of 
solemnity to the most trifling mind ; and 
no doubt it would always have this effect, 
were not sedulous pains taken to banish 
all such ideas as unwished-for intruders 
on present happiness. 

Though a stranger and not personally 
interested for those around me, I felt that 
this was common ground, where all, 
whether strangers or friends, might meet 
and weep together. This was not the 
grave of one, the years of whose pilgrim- 
age had been many, nor of one cut off in 
the meridian of life; no,—‘ it was but a 
babe,’ but short as its race had been, it had 
time to entwine itself closely around the 
Now that it 
was torn from her embrace and about to be 
laid in the silent tomb, busy, meddling 
memory was dwelling upon all its winning 
smiles and infantine charms, until the full 
heart was ready to burst with anguish. 
But when the little coffin was laid in its 
resting place and the sound of the first rude 
dust that was flung upon it echoed upon 
the mother’s ear, announcing that the 
moment of final separation was come; 
then the tide of sorrow could no longer be 
suppressed. Even changed as it was, 
from the highly excited state of her feel- 
ings, I recognized in the accents of wo, 
the voice of Caroline, for it was she who 
now hung over the grave of her infant 
daughter. 

I afterwards learned that this ‘ flower of 
the forest’ which I once thought was 
‘born to blush unseen” had been, at the 
early age of fifteen, transplanted from the 
wilderness to the town; that she had there 
been thrown into the society of a gentle- 
man, who, attracted by her beauty, and the 
engaging qualities of mind and heart, 
which she possessed in so eminent a de- 
gree, had become warmly attached to her, 
and had succeeded in winning the affec- 
tions of the young orphan. She became 
the happy mother of three lovely children, 
and the world at length seemed bright be- 
fore her, when ‘He who knew what 
human hearts would prove’ and that a life 
of prosperity is often fatal to the best in- 
terests of his creatures, called for a cloud 
to. darken her path and make her feel that 
this was not the place of her rest. Her 
child had perhaps become her idol, and 
afflictive as was the dispensation that re- 
moved it from her, what was it in compari- 
son to having that sentence pronounced by 
the voice of the Almighty— He is joined 
to his idols, let him alone.’ 

I learned, also, that all attempts to dis- 
cover her brother had been fruitless, and 
having now been separate fifteen years, 
she had relinquished all hopes of ever 
meeting him on this side of the grave. 

In the summer of 1831, I was travelling 








formed which proved of such immense 
| cousequence in regard both to her temporal 


amid the beautiful scenery of New Eng- 
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land, and happened to be in the flourish- 
ing village of W on the fourth of 
Saly—abet day on which every American 
is buoyant with theanimating recollections 
of past scenes; and indulging bright an- 
ticipations for the future. hile gazing 
on the military display, and the throngs of 
persons of all descriptions that were rolling 
on to witness the brilliant ceremonies of | 
the day, | was surprised to meet with a 
smile of recognition from a lady in one of 
the carriages, and the next moment I 
grasped the hand of Caroline. 

There was something bright and joyous 
in her laughing eye, that told me she had 
some agreeable intelligence to impart, ere 
her lips had uttered one word. How dif- 
ferent was this from our last interview, 
when I saw her a heart-broken mother, 
clad in the habiliments of sorrow ; and dif- 
ficult indeed was it to realize that this was 
the same being | had seen in such friend- 
less seclusion on the banks of the Chara- 
hoochee. ‘I have found my brother,’ she 
exclaimed, before I had time to make a 
single inquiry: ‘after so many years of 
painful separation. God has restored me 
the kindest, the best of brothers.’ ‘Tears 
of joy and thankfulness filled her eyes, 
and I have seldom experienced a greater 
gratification than at that moment, when I 
saw her in whose welfare I had been so 
deeply interested, happy in the possession 
of what for years had been the object of 
her most anxious hopes. 

After the first burst of feeling had passed 
away, she gave me a brief narrative of the 
events that had transpired since I last saw 
her. ‘You remember,’ she said, ‘the 
painful dispensation which filled our little 
family circle with grief. The trial was 
severe, and as I had not yet learned to bow 
my head in submission to that of my 
heavenly Father, a gloomy despondency 
stole over me. In this distressing state of 
mind, my thoughts were often fixed upon 
my absent brother, and the idea was fre- 
quently suggested, that possibly he was yet 
alive, and seeking for his lost sister. The 
tender sympathy of my husband induced 
him to make another attempt to discover 
the wanderer, and though we scarcely 
dared to indulge the faintest hope of suc- 
cess, a notice was sent to the editor of one 
of the commercial papers, in the idea that 
by some providential circumstance it might 
possibly reach my brother’s a though 
we were entirely ignorant in what part of 
the world he might be, even if he were yet 
alive. During the first few weeks that 
followed the publication of this notice, my 
mind was harrassed by a thousand vague 
conjectures, for sometimes it occurred to 
me, that if I were to find him, he might be 
in such circumstances as to make me re- 
gret I had ever known of his existence ; 
sunk, perhaps, in guilt and infamy. But 
I was not doomed to remain much longer 
in suspense, for in a short time a letter 
was placed in my hand written by my 
brother, and breathing the most ardent af- 
fection; never again can | experience 
what I felt at that moment, for it was a 
sensation as ne as it was overwhelming. 

‘He informed me of his prosperous situ- 
ation, and assured me, if 1 was not already 
provided for, | should find an asylum with 
him. My drooping spirits revived and | 
indulged in the most delightful anticipa- 
tions of the happiness that was in store for 
me. The journey to New England, where 
my brother resided, was too arduous an 
undertaking for me to attemptin the depth 
of winter, and he was so situated he could 
not come to me. You can readily imagine 
that the menths rolled heavily until the 
spring was sufficiently advanced for us to 
undertake a sea-voyage with safety. We 
sailed at an auspicious season, and favora- 
ble gales soon conveyed me to my brother. 
Now that he is restored to me, my cup 
does indeed overflow with blessings.’ 

She subsequently gave me some of the 
particulars of her brother’s history, which 
had been equally eventful with her own. 
The uncle with whom he resided on first 
leaving his father’s house, was in prosper- 
ous circumstances, and having no family, 
he adopted his nephew as his own son. 
Bu: by a series of misfortunes he lost his 
whole property, and the poor boy was cast 
upon the world, with no resources but his 
own talents and industry, when he was 








only ten years of age. But the same | 


Being who watched over the sister was 
not unmindful of the brother's welfare; 
he was mercifully preserved from those 
sins into which a young man, unrestrained 
by parental authority, is so apt to fall; and 
arrived at manhood with an unblemished 
character,—in profession at least, if not in 
heart, a disciple of Jesus, and by the bles- 
sing of God on his endeavors, in the enjoy- 
ment of all the comforts of life. His en- 
tire ignorance of his sister's fate, had caus- 
ed him a great deal of anxiety, but after 
several unavailing attempts to ascertain 
what had become of her, he had been in- 
duced to believe she had perished in that 
city which had proved so fatal to the rest 
of his family. 

The interesting Caroline is still an in- 
habitant of the lovely village of L 
in the State of Georgia, where in her own 
happy little circle, she enjoys perhaps as 
much true felicity as is often bestowed 
upon a mortal. Having long been accus- 
tomed to look up to God as the source of 
all her mercies, she delights in teaching 
her children to ‘trace up every stream of 
earthly comfort%o the fountain of Eternal 
Good.’ She has known enough of the 
sorrows of life to teach her to weep with 
those who weep, as well as to rejoice with 
those that rejoice ; so that in her all can 
find a sympathizing friend. 

Is any patient and suffering follower of 
the Savior tempted almost above what he 
is able to bear, by doubts as to the watch- 
ful care of his Rievinly Parent, and his 
ability to conduct him in safety through 
the difficulties that encompass him? Let 
him remember Caroline ; for again I will 
assure my readers that this little story is 
no production of the imagination, but a 
faithful recital of the dealings of God with 
a friendless orphan. A. C. 
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BSERVATIONS ON THE BIBLE—Obser- 
vations on the Bible, for the use of young per- 
sotis, Lvol, 12mo—published and for sale by 
j28. J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washingion st. 








ARKER’S MISCELLANIES—The Critical 

and Miscellaneous writings of Theodore Park- 
er, Minister of the Second Church in Roxbury—1 
vol, L2mo—published and for sale by J. MUNROE 
& CO, 131 Washington st. j28 





ALL’S DISCOURSE—A Discourse occasion. 
Ai ed by the death of Wm. Ellery Channing; de- 
livered in the First Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, by Edward B, Hall—published b uest. 
Received and for sale by JAMES M NROE § 
CO, 134 Washington st. j2l 





(yee BOOTS.—A large stock of Ladies 
Gaiter Boots—just finislied and for sale low at 
T. H,. BELU’S, 155 Washington st. dl0 


ALUABLE WORK—Transactions of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, eid oy 4to, with 
fi lates, portraits, aut s, &c. &c. 
“Raia on for sale aT CKNOR’S corner of 
Washington and School streets. j28 





TITUTE LECTURES—This day published 
TN TICKNOR’S, corver of Washington and 
School streets, a Lecture on Moral Education, by 
George B. Emerson; on Universal La uages by 
Dr. ¢ G. Howe; on the Girard College, by E. C. 
Himes; on the School-room, by A. B. Muzzey; on 
the Moral Responsibility of Teachers, by Wm. H 
Wood, 1 vol. 12mo. j2i 





HE SLEEPWAKER—The Sleepwaker, a tale 
‘rom the German of Heinrich Zechokke. 
‘ There are more things in Heaven and earth, 
—Horatio. 
Than ave dreamed of ia your Philosophy.’ 
—Hamlet. 
Just published and for sale by J. MUNROE & 
CO, 134 Washington st. d24 





NHEAP EDITIONS—The Pickwic« Papers, 
C complete for 50 cents—Nicholas Nickleby, com- 
plete for 50 cents—History of Tom Jones, 50 cents; 
Handy Andy, 50 cts—Jac Hinton, the Goardsman, 
50 cts—The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, 25 
cents—Ernest Maltravers, 25 centa—Alice, or the 
Mysteries, 25 dents. 

This day received and for sale by WILLIAM D. 
TICKNOR, corner of Washington and School sts. 

j2i ; 

















- OWELL OFFERING for January—Written | 
and edited by females actively employed ia the 
Factories—published monthly at $1,00 per annum. 
W. CROSBY & CO, Agents, 118 tee od 
st. j 





ENJAMIN’S NEW WORK on Architecture. | 

Elements of Architecture, containing the Tus- 
can, Doric, Ionic and Corinthiah orders, with all 
their details and embellishments. Also, the Theory 
and Practice of Carpeutery, exhibiting thirty six 
experiments made in various ways on European 
timber by European Artists, and on the strength of 
Iron, Steel, copper, ete. containing 28 plates, by 
A. Benjamin, Architect. Just published and for 
salehy W. CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington st. 

j2i 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HEO. H. BELL, 155 Weshington street, oppo- 
site the old South Church, would respectfully in- 
form his friends and the public in general, that he has 
received his full supply of Fall and Winter Boots and 
Shoes, of every style and quality, consisting in part 
of 
Ladies Kid and Morocco and lace from $1,25 to 1,50 


do do do Lowlace do 1,00 io 1,25 
do Gaiter Boots, do 1,75 to 2,00 
do Gaiter Shoes, do 1,25 to 1,50 
do Kid Ties and Slips, do 5U to 1,25 
do Bronze and Fawn Ties, do 75 to 1,12 
do India Rubbers, do 75 to 1,00 
do Calfand Grain Ties, do 1,00 io 1,50 
do Fur lined walking Shoes, do 1,75 to 2,00 
do Lasting Lace, do 50 to 1,12 
do Buckskin Ties, §c., do 1,25 
Geats Calf pegged Boots, do 3,00 to 3,50 
do Kid de do do 2,25 to 2,50 
do Siout do do do 2,25 io 2,50 
do Seal do de do 2,00 to 2,50 
do Calf sewed fine, do 5,00 06,00 
do do do do 3,00 to 5,00 
do Water proof, do 8,25 10 5,50 
do Cork sole, do 6,50 to 7,00 


do Calf peg’d, sewed, high cut shoes, 1,50 to 2,00, 

do Gaiter and kid dancing pumps, 1,00 to 1,75 

Also, Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes, of every style and quality; alo, a large as- 
sortment of French Shoes. Purchasers are request- 
ed to cail and exemine the above stock before pur- 
chasing elsewhere, as they can depend upon having 
a first rate article at the lowest cash price. 022 





WILDER § CO’S 


OREIGN end American Periodical Office.— 
Geveral Agency for more than 100 Literary 
Works, 71 Washington street, opposite the Post 
Othice, Boston. 
Societies, Agents and individuals supplied at the 
lowest rates. Waated, well educated and trusty 
Canvessers. 524° 





NGLISH BOOKS.—The Dramatic Works of 

Wycherly, Congreve, Vanburgh, and Farquhar, 

—_ biographical and critical notices, by Leigh 
unt. 

The Mechanical Principles of Engineering and 
Architecture, by Henry Moseley, M. A., F. R. S., 
with illustrations. 

The Life and letters of Cicero; the life by Dr. 
Middleton; Cicero’s Letters to several of his friends, 
translated by Wm. Melmoth; Cicero’s Letters to 
Alticas. 

A Systematic Arrangement and Description of the 
Piants of North America, by Frederick Pursh, 2v— 
24 engravings. 

Received and for saleat WM. D. TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washiugton and School streets. j21 





SEARS’ FAMILY MAGAZINE isa new Month- 
ly of 48 pages, whose object the Publisher says, 
‘is to collect, condense and systemize the great 
mass of standard general knowledge, contained in 
works so numerous and voluminous, as to be alto- 
gether beyond the reach of mankind in general; and 
thus collected and prepared, to place it by its cheap- 
ness and comprehensiveness, within the acquisition 
|ofall. It willbe embellished by several hundred 
engravings, illustrative of many of the most promi 
neat events of biblical and religions histery, and be 
entirely free from sectarianism.’ Says a New York 
paper, ‘we hope that every Christian parent and 
teacher will subscribe to Sears’ New Monthly Family 
| Magazine.” Price $2a year, or 183-4 cts. single 
| No. Suabscriptions and orders solicited, at WILD. 
ER & CO, General Periodical Office, 67 and 71 
Washington st., opposite the Post Office. 
This work will be furnished with any of the $3 
Magazines for $4,50. With any two for $6,50, 
and other works in the same proportion of discount. 





REAT BARGAINS,.—The Subscriber wishing 
® io reduce his extensive stock of Boots and Shoes 
coasisting in part of Ladies Gaiter Boots and Shoes: 
kid village lace; kid low lece; kid slips and ties, 
&e. Geots Calf Water Proof Boots, Fine Calf 
Boots; Common Calf Sewed Boots; Calf Peg Boots, 
Calf Sewed and Pegged High Cut Shoes, Gaiter and 
Kid Dancing Pumps &c., Boys Calf Boots and Shoes, 
Grain do &c, Misses Gaiter Shoes, Kid and Leath- 
er; Village Lace, and Children’s shoes of every de- 
scription; Persons in want of a first rate article 
will do well to call before purchasing elsewhere as 
a discount of twenty per cent will be made from 
former prices. THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington 
street, opposite the Old South Charch. jil4 





NGLISH BOOKS—The Poems of Geoffrey 

Chaucer, modernized; Wood’s Views in Lon- 
don, Westminster and their vicinities, engraved 
from original drawings; Warton’s History of En- 
glish Poetry, from the close of the lth century to 
the commencement of the 18th century. The Sen- 
timent of Flowers, or language of Flora, by Robert 
Tyas, 9th ed., beautiful col’d plates; Landscape il- 
lustrations of the Bible, consisting of views of the 
most remarkuble places mentioned in the Old and 
New Testament, from origival sketches taken on the 
spot; Companion in the closet, er a complete man- 
ual of private devotion, 15th ed—for sale at TICK- 
a corner of Washington and School st. 

jl4 





LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, No 4, 
this day published. Price, 25 cents. 

No 1 Sears’ New Monthly Family Magazine— 

price 183-4 cents—$2,00 per annum. For sale 

| wholesale and retail, by SAXTON, PEIRCE & 


CO, 133 Washington st. j28 
A NEW VOLUME FROM FENELON—Fen- 
elon’s thoughts on Spiritual subjects, with a 
fine likeness of the author, from an engraving of the 
original picture, by Vivian, just published. Also, 
Mrs Follens selections from the writings of Fene- 
lon, and memoir of his life, 4th edition, enlarged. 
This volume now contains a likeness of Feneloo— 


published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. j28 








FFERING OF SYMPATHY to the Afflicted; 

/ especially to parents bereaved of their children; 
being a collection from manucripts never before 
published, with an appendix of extracts from various 
authors, Bishop Taylor, Wardlaw, Rev. Dr Barnes, 
Beautre, Thornton, §c., by Francis Parkman, 3d 
edition. 

* A volume deserving a cordial welcome to every 
house and heart. The variety of thought and ex- 
pression, and yet the perfect harmony of tone of 
feeling which marks this spiritual wreath for a 
christian cemetry, will make it live and bloom as 
long as sorrow is known.’—Hunt’s Magazine. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 
Washington st. d17 


Qurs AND BALLADS, translated from Uh- 
land, Korner, Burger, and other German Lyric 
Poets, by Charles T. Brooks, pp. 400, 12mo. 


Published by J. MUNROE § CO, 134 Wash- 














ington st. d17 








ALUABLE WORK—F or sale at TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washington and School streets, Trans. 
actions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 2 
vols 4to, with fine plates, portraits, autographs, etc. 
f4 





GREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


pip KS & PALMER have just published the thirty 
filth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood. 

This collection of Pealms and Hymns is vniversal- 
ly approved, by all persons who have examined it; 
port as given great satisfaction where it has been 
used, 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the buck is io uce, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, 
(Rev. J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C, 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch St, 
Church (Rev. Francis ‘I’. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr Coolidge) Boston, Church of the Mes. 
siah New York (Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Cambrige, 
E. Cambridge, W. Cambridge, Cambridgepornt, Rox- 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, 
Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Ux. | 
brige, Medfield, Lancaster, Che'meford, Hingham, Co. | 
hasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabot. 
ville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, Dedham, 
Medford. Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Mass. | 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell, | 
Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.— | 
Syracuse, N. ¥.—Providence, Newport, R 1) 
Brattleboro’ Vi—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.— | 
Alton, 11.—St. Louis, Mo.—Lowiaville, Ky.—and | 
many other societies in New England and the 
Southern and Western Siates. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the) 
sixteenth edition by the addition of about sixty 
Hymns. No farther alterations or additions are con. | 
templated. Societies and Clergymen are respectially 
requested to examine this collection, and thone wish- 
ing copies for that purpose will be supplied gratis, by | 
applying to the Publishers, Boston, 121 Washington 
Street (up stairs.) #12 








a 
JENKS & PALMER, t 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
131 Washiagton stroet, Boston. 


G- Furnish Country Treders, Towns, School Com- | 
mittees and Teachers on fair terms. j4 





ORTHFIELD ACADEMY.—The subecriber 
a member of the Graduating class of Harvard 
University, hestaken this school, formerly under the 
care of Mr Phiness Allea, for the ensuing year. The 
first term will commence on Tuesday, September 13, 
and continue eleven weeks. Pupils of both sexes will 
be received, and carefully instructed in all the branch- 
es usually taught In Academies. Twuition—English 
studies $4—Languages $5 per quarter. Pupils from 
a distance can be boarded in the family of the former | 
Precepior, at the rate of $1,75 per week for boys, and | 
$1,50 for girls. | 
Northfield is beautifully situated in the valley of the 
Connecticut, 14 miles from Brattleboro’, and about 
80 from Boston, between which places a stage passes 
daily. T. PRENTISS ALLEN. 
Northfield, Aug. 13, 1842. 








DRESSES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Burrett’s Dye-House. 
NLY ONE DOLLAR will, for the present, be 
charged for dyeing Ladies Dresses, and other 
Goods in proportion, at Barrett’s Dye House; an‘ 
the public are assured thatthe Proprietors are deie:- 
mined io keep pace with other Dyers in prices, how- 
ever low they may be reduced, and also to mainiain 
that superiority in style and beauty of work, which 
has been so generally accorded to this establishment 
for vearly forty years. 
Goods reiurned ia one week, and satisfaction war- 
ranied in allceses. Office 35 Cornhill, Boston. 
m7 ly 





R. M. R. FLETCHER’S PAJENT TRUSS. 

—Tiais Trugs is confideatly recommended to the 
public as the best in use. As such it is recommended 
in unqualified terms by all the first surgeons in New 
England. Though of comparatively recentinvention, 
it is fast cuparentiog all others. Simple, adapted to 
every form of the complaint and exceedingly cheap, 
it offers in many cases the cure and in all cages per- 
fect relief of that dangerous and troublesome disease 
Hernsia or Rupture. Numerous testimonials 


| its merits will continue to add to its 


} ton street, Boston. 


— 
LACKWOOD, DUBLIN UNIVERSITy _ 
B Blackwood’s Magazine for January, qa t— 
Dublin University for January, $4 a year, L 
Quarterly for December, Knickerbocker for Fel 

ary, Democratic Review for February, Pict, - 
Shakspeare, No. 51. W. CROSBY §' co"! 
Washington street. feb, e 


THE DAY OF DOOM, oF a poetical desen, 
tion of the Great and Last Judgement with 

short discourse about Eternity, by Michael Wi | 
worth, A. M., from the sixth edition, ase 
copies for sale by J. MUNROE § CO, 134 Wan 
ington st. jt ‘ 


a ee 
ARKER’S MISCELLANEOUS Writings 
The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings op 
Theodore Parker, Minister of the second Chureh : 
Roxbury, 12mo. Published and for sale by TICK. 


NOR, corner of Washington and School sts, jl 


HE NEIGHBORS.—By Mary Howiu. 7, 

Neighbors, a tale of every day life, translated 
from the Sweedish by Mary Howitt.—Price 18 9. 
cents. Fresh supply received by W. CROSBY , 
CO., 118 Washington street. jl 


year, 
Ondo 














——. ff 
MONTHLY MISCELLANY ENLARGZp | 


N the firstof January next will be issued th 

First Number of the Eighth Volume of Ti. 
Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letiers, The 
Miscellany, which was commenced in April, 18:9 
was published in Monthly Numbers of Forty Eight 
Pages, or Five Hundred and Seventy Six Pages per 
annum, for Three Dollars; it has since been grad: 
wally enlarged and we propose in future to give six, 
four pages monthly, or seven hundred and BIXty cigl: 


pages per annum, making a difference of nearly iy, 


hundred pages without increase of price. 


Of the Contents of the Miscellany it is only neces. 
#ary to state that it is sustained by the contributions ; 
| f most of the principal Clergymen of the denomina. 


tion, and to refer iis readers to the seven Volumes 
p pe epee - variety of Articles of Miscellany, 
mon by one of our Cler Notices of Book; 

and « Record of Religious vail me 

and Domestic, are contained in each number. 
Although our List of Patrons hardly warrants the 

enlargement of the work, we confidently hope that 

. will conti ‘ friends. 

WM. CROSBY & CO, Publishers, 118 Washing. 
Any person wishing to examine 
requested to call or send for yumbe 

furnished gratuitously. 


the Miscellany ig 
rs which will be 
d10 


BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY. 


OR THE TREATMENT of diseases of the 
Spiae, Curvatures of the Spine, Club feet and 
other deformities. 

In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are 
particularly attended to. A House ina healthy sit- 
uation on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this espe. 
cial object, and is furnished with every variety of 
apparatus made use of for curing curvatures of 
spine and correcting the shape of the feinale figure, 
It is superiatended by an experienced Matron, who 
has been over two years in the employ of the institu. 
tion. 

It probably is not generally known, but motherg 
should be informed that when the shoulders of their 





daughters grow out and they are one-sided, or ove 


hip is higher than the other, that these deformities 
are caused by curvature ofthe spine, and that the 
earlier they are attended to, the more easily they are 
corrected and syinmetry restored. 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of 
im this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, 
that we look upon their use as unphilosophical—nu 
at all calculated ever to effect-a cure, and destruc. 
tive to health, by paralyzing the muscles of the back, 
compressing the chest and all the abdominal organs; 
consequently suppressing the regular and imporiag 
functions cf nature in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, MD, Surgeon, office 65 Belkna, 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J, 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6m 





ONE PRICE SYSTEM. 


ANIELL & CO., at their Old Established 
Stand, No 201 Washington street, have re. 
ceivedtheir FALL supply of new and desirable 
Goods for the season, consisting of Black, Blue Black 
and Colored DRESS SILKS, Mous de Laines, rich 
French Prints, various styles of Winter Shawls. 
Clock Goods, of all kinds; Cassimeres very low; 





from Surgeons and Patients may be geen on applica- 
tion to the subscriber. 

The subscriber has fitted up a retired and conveni- | 
ent room with every accommodation, for consultation { 
with patients and application of this instrument to| 
avy form or stage of the complaint. 

Medford, Mass. L. ANGIER, Proprietor. 


From Geo. Hayward, M. D., M. M.S.S. One of 
the Sarzgeons to the Mass. General Hopital. 
The subscriber, havieg made frequent trials of the 
Truss inveated by Dr. Fletcher, has no hesitation in 
saying that he regards it as superior to most instru- 
menis of the kind now in use, with which he is ac- 
quainted. Its advantages consist in the size and 
form of the pad, the ease with which it is moved, and 
the readiness with which the pressure is increased or 
diminished. 
It is, moreover, in his opinion, as well calculated 
as any other to produce radical cure of Hernia. 
Geo, HaYwaRD. 
Boston, January 7th, 1841. 
om september 10 





TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT THE 
ONE PRICE STORE, 

No. 28 Wash. gton st., Bosiou. 





ERKINS RESIDENCE in Paris—A residence 
of eight years in Persia, among the Nestorian 
Christians, with notices of the Mahomedans, with 
a map and plates, Ivol, Svo—just published; for 
sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
f4 


FFICE OF THE SELECT Library of Relig- 
ious Literature—D’Aubigne’s History of the 
Reformation, January, 1843, monthly, at $180 per 
annum, in advance. Persons remitting current 
money for five copies, will be entitled to the sixth ! 
gratuitousiy. SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO, Agents, 
133 Washington st. f4 








ONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE—For 
saleat SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. f4 





EW MAGAZINE, No. 1.—The Pioneer—a 

Literary and Critical Magazine, edited by I. 
R. Lowelland R. Carter, with articles from John 
Neal, J. S. Dwight, W. W. Story, J. R. Lowell, 
James Veray, etc., with three elegant engravings— 
price, 25 cents a number—subscriptions $3 per an- 
num. Received and for sale by W. CROSBY & 
CO, 118 Washington st. ji 





ERVICES AT THE Ordination of Rev. Amos 

Smith—A Sermon preached at the Ordination 
of Rev. Amos Smith, as colleague Pastor of the 
New North Church in Boston, Dec. 7, 1842, by 
Francis Parkman, D. D., with the charge, by Rev. 
E.S. Gannett—Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Rev. Mr Huntington, and an appendix. This day 
published by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washing- 
ton st. j7 





HOLIDAY GIFT FOR 1843. 


A CHRISTIAN Father’s Present to his Family, 
the most splendidly illustrated and cheapest 
work ever issued on the American Continent, come 
tainiwg Wore than five hundred engravine®s entirely 
new and original, designed and executed by the most 
eminent artists of England and America, Cost of 
preparing the work, $5000. Price, $2,50. 

Bible Biography, or the lives and characters of the 
principal personages recorded in the sacred writings ; 
practically adapted to the instruction of youth and 
private families; together with an appendix, con- 
taining thirty dissertations on the evidences of di- 
vine revelation, from Timson’s Key to the Bible; 
a. a complete summary of Biblical knowledge, 


Mourning Goods of every description; Linen Can 
bric Handkerchiefs; Ladies rich styles Cravats. 
New styles handsome Bonnet Ribbons; all kibis 
ef Linen Goods; Flannels of the best make; Blak: 
ets, Quilts, Damasks, Towelling, with every other 
article of Housekeeping Goods 
Our Stock having been selected with great care, 
and much of it having been beught at Auction, we 
assure our customers that every article will be sold 
“. low. 
s we have adopted 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


No Salesman will be permitted te deviate from the 
marked price either way. ald 





HOUGHTS ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 

CULTURE, by R. C. Waterston. Published 

by CROCKER & RUGGLES, and for sale at JU 

Washington street, and by the Bookeellers generally. 

The following extracts from the pnriodical press 
are subjoined. 


This volume is full of excellent hints on practical 
life and the cultivation of the character copiously 
iflustrated with anecdotes, drawn from various sou 
ces, and with analogies from all the provinces o 
nature and fancy.— Rev. EB. S. Cannett’s Monthly 
Miscellany. 

The sense of duty in parents and teachers may 
strengthened and elevated by contemplating the high 
standard which is here held wp te them. The styi¢ 
has the great merit of being an earnest one, and there 
are many passages which rise into genuine eloquence 
and the glow of poetry—North Americun Review. 

The Lecture ‘ on the best means of exerting a mot 
aland spiritual influence in schools,’ no teacher 
male or female, possessed of any of fhe germs of in- 
provement, canread without benefit.— Horace Monn. 


—_—_—_— 





OLSOM ON THE PROPHECIES —Of Danie! 

A Critical and Historical I terpretation of (i 
Prophecies of Daniel, by Nathaniel 8. Folsom, }* 
mo. 230 pages. For sale by W. CROSBY § CO. 
118 Washington st. jiu 








ATE PUBLICATIONS—The Massachu-e!'* 
Register and United States Callender for 1848 
—No 4 Alison’s History of Europe—Lectures de- 
livered before the American Institute of Ivstrection 
at New Bedford—Miscellaneous Writings of Rev. 
Theodore Parker—Confessions of St. Avguetine- 
Frazer’s History of Mezzopotamia and Asrty!!* 
Macaulay’s Miscellanies, vol 4. - 
For sale by WM. D. TICKNOR, corner of Wast- 
ington and School sts. 


Oe 


DICTIONARY—theoretical and historical, ‘! 

commerce and commercial navigation, by + 
R. McCulloch, Esq—edited by Henry vee, 
Eeq., in 2 vols, 8vo. Fresh supply received 3" 
for sale by WM. D. TICKNOR, corner of W ash 
ington and School sts. j28 
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72—HANOVER STREET—72 
- BEAL informs his friends and the 


public that he has on hand a large assortment 

of Boots, Shoes and Rubbers, and in conrequence ° 
a change in business the entire stock will be close ‘ 
by the first of March, at wholosale and retail. ~ 
ple will do well to eall before purchasing eleewher! 
—aleo, on hand 10,000 pairs of Gentlemens’, Ladies ' 
iskes’ and Childrens’ Rubbers, plain and figuree— 
do Ladies’ Fur Lined Rubbers—1000 do 0 
Galloon bound de. Country people will do well (0 


erly 54. 





ingt t, Boston. January, 1843. e 
"fusienl Education Society’s Collection of Church 


the Young, sixth London edition. Just published: 








carefully condensed and compiled from Scott, Dod- 


dridge, Gill, Patrick, Adam Clarke, Pool, aioee | 


Horne, Wall, Stowe, Robinson, and other eminent 
writers on the Scriptures. Robert Sears, Editor. 
Embellished with several hundred engravings ou 
wood, illustrative of scripture scenes, manners, CUSs- 
toms, &c. ‘ 

Also, another new and beautiful work, Just re- 
ceived from the Press by R. Sears, containing, 

ges of reading matter aud 500 beautiful engravings, 
Wonders ofthe World, in nature, art and mind, 
comprising a complete library of useful and enter- 
taining knowledge. The Engravings of views of 
Cities, Edifices and other great works of Architec- 
ture, Monuments, Mechanical Inventions, Ruins, 
Illustrations of the maoners and customs of different 
Nations, Religious Rites and Ceremonies, Cataracts, 
Volcanoes, Curiosities, Trees, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, 
Reptiles, and the numerous objects _contained in the 
fossail, vegetable, mineral and avimal kingdom,— 
For sale by OTIS BROADERS & CO, 120 Wasli- 
ington street, Boston, up stairs. 24 





OPULAR CONCHOLOGY, or the Shell Cab- 
inet arranged; being an introduction to the 
modern system of conchology, with a sketch of the 
natural history of the animals, an account of the 
formation of the shell and a complete descriptive 
list of the families and genera, by A Catlow— 
juss epee and for sale at ICKN OR’S corner 
of Washington and School sts. j23 





‘o1 Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in® 





Discontented Robins, y Anco Fox, new editions 
Vestry Singing Book; estern Juvenile Harp; 
Lectures to Ladies; A Practical System of Boo 
Keeping, by B. Wood Foster. In press. : 
Gerrish on the Prevention and Cure of disease: 
Bank of Faith; Plane Geometry; A Treatise ©" 
Consumption; In press. 
ener; , 
Scotts Poetical Works—Barns’? Works—Moore * 
Works—Goldsmiths Works—Canning’s Speeche? 
Ramble’s Book Fishes—do Roman Stories 4 
Visit Grand Menagerie—do Raree Show—d¢e ou 
of Air—Berquin’s Study of Nature—Diamo’ 4 
Study of Nature—Village Stories—Children § . 
Side Book. J 


mre =-- 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
BY DAVIDREED, 

At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Txrms.— Three Dollars, payable in si 








To individuals or companies who pay '» @ 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent grati. iy 

No subscription discontinued, excepratt oid 
cretion ofthe publisher, untilal] arrearage* a ae. 

All communications, as well as letters o& wader 
relating to the Christian Register, should 


ed to Davip ReEp, Boston. 


Intelligence, both Foreign 


~ RD GT 


favor him with a call at his old stand, No oy ; 


OC KS PUBLISHED and offered to the trade | 
by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO, 133 1-2 Wash: | 


Music, 4th edition ; Paul Percival, a Sea Story {ef © 


Cobbeti’s American Gare: | 
rs Opie’s Works; Miss Mitford’s Works | 
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